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WHEN the aged head is laid low 
in death and dust, we are prepared 
for the event. Signs have set them- 
selves upon its brow not to be mis- 
taken. We are forewarned that 
all the worth and usefulness as- 
sociated with the time-honoured, 
venerable, countenance, must be 
speedily withdrawn. And we are, 
in some measure, reconciled to the 
dispensation. We can see no- 
thing humiliating in it. It is but 
repose after long toil and glorious 
strife. The stricken saint has 
fallen by no rude shock, but ac- 
cording to a natural maturity. The 
fruit has dropt by its own ripeness. 
Mournful infirmities render life as 
little to be desired as expected. 
Friendship has uttered so many 
partings, that it were cruel to wish 
that it might survive to falter any 
more. And the influence of that 
example perishes not with the vital 
organs which gave it a concentra- 
tion and palpableness. Every thing 
Is in Its proper course, its due order, 
The sun has swept its full circuit, 
has set in the west, and is still 
throwing up glories from beneath 

horizon, newer, softer, richer, 
than those of its orient and its noon. 
But when youth is smitten; when 
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the hope excited by it is suddenly 
disappointed; when the auguries 
of our confidence have only mocked 
us,—we require very different rea- 
sonings and lessons to ensure our 
resignation, aud to control our 
grief. There is an absolute mor- 
tification. Our calculation is in- 
verted. Our prediction is belied. 
Our bright dreamings of the future, 
our visions of delight, are scattered 
and made nought. A blank of 
vanity seems to spread itself over 
all. The distinctions of excel- 
Jence have apparently ceased to 
avail. Life is dulled of its best 
charms. “ The spring is torn out 
of our year.”* 

These are doubtless mistakes of 
thought and errors of feeling. We 
justify them not. The sepulchral 
urn, though filled with youthful 
ashes, is not placed in its dark 
uiche by a capricious hand. As 
truly is here a work completed, 
as though it had reached a patri- 
archal term, There is no slight; 
there isnowaste. ‘* And he died,” 
is the epitaph written over all the 
pious by the finger of God: nor is 
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the date unheeded, or least ‘* pre- 
cious in his sight.” They who thus 
are summoned timelessly from us 
should be the rather honoured.— 
Their character has yielded to a 
more rapid formation. ‘The purer 
vein of the material has invited 
the plastic skill, and obtained the 
quicker polish. If we may speak 
of their death as premature, we 
should properly apply that lan- 
guage to their goodness and their 
utility, the one expanded and mel- 
lowed, the other employed and 
signalized, so greatly beyond the 
common law and prevalent ex- 
pectation. Despondency not un- 
frequently oppresses minds of this 
class and fate, that they are re- 
jected ; that upon their little trial 
they have failed; that they are 
cast out as unprofitable, Why is 
reserved to them so small an are 
of their circle? Are not even the 
first fruits of their increase dis- 
dained? The very dew of their 
youth, is it not scornfully shivered, 
while the flower withers on which 
the morning saw it gleam? Oh, 
let these tender spirits know that 
they are the subjects of a process 
which the kindest mercy can ap- 
ply. Small as is the are, it is the 
ascending section of their circle, 
curving to the apex, and termina- 
ting there. Transient as is the 
dew, it is but exhaled to the heaven 
whence it fell. ‘* The cutting off 
of their days” is only a sort of 
visuat illusion. Life is condensed, 
not abbreviated. The sacrifice is 
not less costly because consumed 
in a keener fire. The race is not 
really less because of its speed, 
How many of youthful prime 
and promise have I lived to see 
removed from our ‘ present evil 
world.” Some of these grew up 
with me, and we entered life in 
company. Others had taken their 
place more lately in this strange 
scene, Of them, it may be truly 
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said, that they won the esteem of 
us who had a little preceded them, 
and who could not have quite for. 
gotten that we had ourselves been 
young. The interval was not la 
enough to forbid the full-hearted 
exercise of affection and confi- 
dence. There was no dispropor- 
tion which could hinder friendship, 
The elder might serve the younger 
by that kind of experience which 
the first few years of active life 
can scarcely fail to acquire—ap 
experience over which imagination 
casts many a fading colour still, 
and age has yet imposed no rigour, 
And we were stimulated by the 
advance of so much genius and 
goodness into the field. The fresher 
baptism, whose drops stood glisten- 
ing on their forehead, reminded 
us of our earlier devotement. A 
community of feeling arose between 
us, reminding us of the Sacred Band 
of ancient Greece, in which the 
more practised warrior adopted 
the untried stripling hero, training 
him for battle, and leading him to 
victory. The issue has not been 
according to that model; we have 
not been heaped together in a 
common death ! 

One of these have I been very 
recently called to lament. His 
pattern should not be lost. He 
attained to no ordinary stature of 
character. Few have attracted 
to themselves, in so short a J 
a more complete esteem. e who 
now inscribes this little memorial, 
never came into contact with him 
but to be fascinated, instructed, 
and reproved. ‘The position of 
the teacher and the learner was in 
precise contrariety to the differ- 
ence of their years. My only su- 

eriority was, that, having lived 
onger, I had suffered more. 

«Mine own familiar friend” 
might have made himself known, 
and secured no mean celebrity. 
But he coveted not to act a bus- 
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tling part. He had not the proper 


consciousness of power. He was 
of too sensitive a spirit for ex- 
posure. His station and repute 
were, therefore, always unworthy 
of his capabilities. He, however, 
felt it not, and was stranger alike 
to querulousness and disappoint- 
ment. He looked upon none with 
envy, nor sought a prouder fame. 
A few tried friends were far more 
to his exquisitely susceptible feel- 
ing than the acclamations of the 
multitude ; and the noiseless tenor 
of his way best approved itself to 
his judgment as well as to his sen- 
sibility. He chose his path, and 
steadily kept it. 

I do not profess to “ tell his 
story.” Even a biographical etching 
I cannot attempt to trace. My 
acquaintance with bim begun after 
his academic studies had termi- 
nated. What was his attention, 
what his ardour, what his assiduity, 
in that noviciate of mental disci- 
pline, I can only infer from its 
success. The College of Homerton 
had the honour of preparing him 
for his ministry. He felt and 
warmly expressed his debt to that 
Institution. Perhaps in none other 
of our ministerial schools is the 
curriculum more severe and ex- 
tended. Accurate readings con- 
stitute its test and law. Patient 
submission to evidence is its dis- 
tinguishing praise. The demand 
for proof, the analysis of reasoning, 
are incessant ; an unquestioning, a 
chivalrous, allegiance to truth must 
be the result. 

How he profited by these ad- 
vantages is the best testimony how 
diligently he improved them. His 
conceptions were finely accurate, 
though many could form them 
more readily. The order of his 
mind was not that of a rich spon- 
taneousness, But the field was 
80 well cultivated, that the soil be- 
came changed by the act of the 
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labour. It really took a quality 
of fertile richness; and the stores 
of his knowledge grew so ample, 
were so constantly amassed, that 
the greater facility of others was 
more than compensated by his 
prompt command and graceful dis- 
posal of that intellectual wealth. 
He could not boast the mines of 
some, their exhaustless though un- 
assayed ores, their uncounted but 
crude gems; but his were, if more 
scanty, still always the most va- 
luable, wrought into the most no- 
ble shape, and laid open in their 
fairest brilliance. He was, there- 
fore, rarely at a loss for illustration 
or reply ; if he hesitated at all, the 
delay arose from a fastidious taste, 
discriminating between the trea- 
sures which offered to him so wide 
and various a selection. 

Fully did he appreciate the be- 
nefits of general literature. Per- 
haps this was a more descriptive 
mark of his mind than interest in 
profounder problems. In this re- 
ference the classical writings are 


particularly intended; he caught 


no common portion of their spirit 
and grace. He had a soul formed 
to be touched by beauty. Hisex- 
aminations were not superficial ; 
he was the scholar in research : 
but his ambition was not confined 
to the vocabulary or the divaricate ; 
he found in those noble tongues 
the elements of philosophy and 
the spells of eloquence. It was 
not point and even felicitous phrase 
that he sought in these studies: he 
went in quest of character, of hu- 
man nature, of scattered truth.— 
The polite letters of the present 
day are not unworthy of it, but 
this department is so diversified, 
that it is impossible for a person of 
serious habits and urgent duties 
to gain any but the most cursory 
acquaintance with it. He would 


not have said, Litere nihil sanantes. 
Much he did towards this purpose : 
{Q2 
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nor was his range of these authors 
confined to those who are strictly 
modern. He was conversant with 
the wits and critics of another era. 
This embued his mind with a raci- 
ness, and even piquancy, which 
lent an indescribable charm to his 
conversation. Quick in the sense 
of quiet pleasantry, he was not 
inadept in the adroitness and mas- 
tery of quaint and easy humour. 
To elicit this feature required the un- 
embarrassed intercourse of friend- 
ship and confidence, and even then 
its freest play was as void of all 
levity as of unkindness, It was 
always regulated and chastised. 
He was too kind to deal a wound. 
Had he resolved, he might have 
been a formidable antagonist ; he 
would only use the foil, but his 
skill in its management showed 
how he could have lunged with 
the rapier. 

An interesting piety endeared 
him to all who could “ love good 
men.” Genuine religion, it cannot 
be denied, is not invariably pre- 


sented with like effect of loveliness. . 


In the counteraction of natural 
temper it is exhibited by some: 
through the medium of natural 
temper it is exemplified by others, 
His bonds of religion were “ the 
cords of a man.” His devotion 
was graceful and simple, because 
it was deep: it was beautiful in its 
inartificial expressions, Suavity, 
forbearance, and modesty com- 
bined to form his original native 
character; and when piety was 
superinduced on this framework, 
when godliness was impressed 
upon this *‘ inner man of the heart,” 
that which is first and is natural 
only endeared and adorned that 
which was afterward and was spi- 
ritual; that which had never been 
far from the kingdom of God en- 
tered it with a no less decided tran- 
sition than others, but bore itself 
with a more royal heirship in it. 


He would, it is believed, have been 
amiable without the influence of 
Christian principle. “ Being evil,” 
he would have been esteemed; 
but discipled to the gospel, he was 
‘* a man greatly beloved ;” “ par- 
taker of a divine nature,” you 
could never lose sight of his own, 
A true and cheerful devotion was 
his element; it seemed to explain, 
as it tended to dignify, his whole 
character. 

By those who only slightly knew 
him, he was in danger of being 
misjudged. So placid, so meek, 
so courteous was he, that 
might have suspected that he was 
incapable of strong resolution. But 
not less firm is the subaqueous 
rock, because of the rippling stream 
which covers it, and the ilies 
which fill that stream. Let my 
friend have been tried by syco- 
phant and hypocrite—let ques- 
tions of truth and justice have 
been submitted to him—his part 
at once was taken, and what could 
then have diverted him from it! 
It was always an unostentatious, 
a vauntless, courage which bore 
the martyr to the stake. Of this 
stamp was his courage and his 
constancy. He stood strong in 
his purpose, for his purpose always 
stood strong in conscious reason 
and approved right. 

I wish that it were my skill to 
describe his manners ; they blended 
so well with his character. They 
were mild, without a mixture of 
effeminacy. They seemed to open 
and shut with his heart. But then 
that heart! It was so kind, so 
soft, so unsuspicious! Things 
only of vice withered before it— 
envy, insinuation, impurity, 
traction! How candid was he; 
not confined in his regards to & 
few, but constantly did he “ add 
to brotherly kindness, charity !”— 
Even his aspect was an index to 
this, His countenance had an im- 
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ress of amenity and benignity. 
ts air and manner were true to its 
feature. With nothing in the ge- 
neral outline which would be called 
handsome, there was the symbol 
drawn of delicate and noble sen- 
timent. And what Cicero said of 
Quintus Hortensius, I will quote 
of him, than whom I scarcely can 
hope to find a sweeter, blander spe- 
cimen of mingled excellencies,— 
“ Admodum adolescentis inge- 
nium, ut Phidie signum, simul 
adspectum et probatum est.” 

It might, perhaps, be supposed 
that this blandness was incompati- 
ble with that efficiency and zeal 
which the Nonconformist Ministry 
of this country is expected to dis- 
cover. Here would be another 
mistake, and another wrong. He 
had no small feeling of religious 
enterprise. He lived in a sub- 
urban village, and he considered 
the religious state of the populous 
town. He determined to attempt 
something for its benefit. He se- 
lected its rudest portion of inhabit- 
ants. Thither on the Sabbath, 
and on other days, he repaired, 
and overstrained a delicate consti- 
tution. His strength was inade- 
quate, and the seeds of death were 
sown in him. Though he seemed 
to rally, my impression is, that 
a zeal too lavish, too indiscreet, 
shortened his life. He was not wit- 
tingly imprudent; every noble con- 
struction must be put upon his fer- 
vent self-denying labour; no strain 
of gentlest reproof is intended ; but 
it might still be wished, that more 
experienced friends could be found 
to restrain the generous impetuosity 
of youth, or that youth could be 
persuaded to take the counsel 
which they give, to wield the 
Weapon more sparingly, that they 
may strike with it the longer. 
Speaking upon the probabilities of 

case, how many a sustained 
effort might years have witnessed 
and honoured, which has been pro- 
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digally consumed on transient mo- 
ments and fitful operations. But 
who can repress, or scarce dis- 
courage, ardours of pious diligence 
like these? Nor is the tone of 
some of these earlier ‘‘ Recollec- 
tions” contradicted, since ‘ to 
spend and to be spent” is the cha- 
racteristic of him who ‘ worketh 
the work of the Lord,”—since this 
can hardly be adjusted by a scale, 
—and since all this may be per- 
mitted and made subservient, for 
the hastening of a reward and 
consummation which, according to 
more reserved and stinted labour, 
must have been delayed. I state 
but what, to my best judgment, is 
the fact: I would not too plain- 
tively repine that some, whom I 
might have constrained to linger 
here, have fearlessly exhausted 
themselves, and committed all in 
single struggles more than in the 
general conflict, and in detached 
encounters more than in the plan 
and system of the entire field. 

I remember more than one try- 
ing instance in which his firmness 
asserted itself. A lion may be 
worried to its death, if the assail- 
ants be numerous enough, and fix 
on him from behind. A great, 
good, man was attacked, was to be 
borne down! How, then, did the 
strength of my friend rise with the 
occasion, and spurn the enticements 
held out to him to join a hunt, 
which certainly led its most eager 
pursuers to no fame, and, it is to 
be hoped, to no self-congratulation. 
The subject of these reminiscences 
was not the man to fret at a ma- 
jesty which he might deem to show 
his inferior dimensions. He could 
bear it, he could seek it, he could 
welcome it. But ali did not like 
a contrast which reduced them to a 
littleness, sufficiently obvious to 
others without it, but now forced 
upon the notice of even their self- 
love. The abjects felt his rebuke 
in his disdain of their alliance, 
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How can Christian ministers mar- 
vel that some men love to prey 
upon them, when they devour one 
another ? 

It is due to the village sphere, 
which my friend occupied for 
about nine years, to remark that it 
combines advantages known to 
few. The kindness that he experi- 
enced he felt, and was always 
ready to acknowledge. To one 
of these hospitable homes he was 
invited when it was physically 
certain that there he must breathe 
his last. Its inmates felt it an 
honour to receive that legacy ; 
and his affection for this place 
seemed never checked by its con- 
tractedness. His labour for the 
pulpit was honourably ample, I 
once saw his MS. sermon, preached 
on returning from a long absence 
on the Continent—an absence re- 
quired by the state of his health. 
There was in that composition a 
warmth, a truth of feeling, so 
simple, so natural, so far re- 
moved from oppressive epithet and 
mawkish sentiment, that the people 
must have been worthy of his love, 
and, in some degree at least, have 
been capable of appreciating his 
excellence. They were most com- 
mendable in their quiet, cheerful 
patience during his long suspen- 
sions of labour, and in their prayer- 
ful, affectionate hope of his re- 
covery. In humbler associations 
he was perhaps occasionally an- 
noyed: a sound of rudeness, with- 
out its meaning, may have startled 
his ear: but though sensitive, and 
perhaps each heartstring jarred, he 
was always ready with excuse, 
and was the apologist when he 
might have stood the complainant. 

His bodily weakness had for 
years excited our apprehensions, 
but seldom were his labours inter- 
rupted. He always wrought when 
his strength could at all sustain 
him, but it was only intermittent. 
There sprung up once a reasonable 


hope of its establishment—for g 
time it flattered us—but it seemed 
that the original narrowness of the 
pulmonary region compressed the 
lungs, and menaced disease in 
them. Again and again we tried 
to think he might be restored, until 
his last attack gave most of us 
certainty that it could never be! 
* Death his dart 
Shook, but delayed to strike !” 

On his death-bed he seemed 
neither inclined nor empowered to 
say much. The event had been 
the theme of long forewarning and 
devout preparation. At his ordi. 
nation he declared that he aspired 
to no happier lot than that of 
his predecessor, the Rev. ——— 
Jefferson, an admirable young 
man, erudite and most amiable, 
who was removed at a still earlier 
period of life. In the pastor of 
the church in Howard Street, 
Sheffield, he found a companion 
spirit. Thomas Rawson Taylor 
was also his harbinger to the tomb! 
He preached his funeral sermon 
in the pulpit of the venerable fa- 
ther, in Bradford,—that dear youth 
having been obliged to decline his 
stated ministry, and having filled 
most honourably, until his lamented 
death, the classical Faculty of Aire- 
dale College. How could his 
mortality but be familiar to him? 
And one dying sentence was so sub- 
lime, within even the reach of every 
lip, yet drawing out feelings known 
only to minds delicate and meek as 
his, that it is worthy of record. It 
was scripture, beautifully applied. 
He spoke of Jesus, “ tempted in 
all points like as we are.” He was 
sinking, languishing, expiring, and 
then dwelt with calm restoration 
on this,—* all points!” Is not 
this testimony, inly experienced, 
mightily supported, worth the whole 
material universe? Did it not pro- 
claim that what he then suffered, 
his Saviour had already endured? 
that the tear had traced its channel 
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down that Awful Countenance ere 
one had stood upon his cheek ? 
that wherever he now set down 
his weary tottering foot, the Fore- 
runner had planted his before? 

Literary productions he should 
have left behind him. But he did 
pot aim at distinction, nor could 
be induced to contemplate this as 
his proper instrument of usefulness. 
Not many would have excelled 
him, if he would have yielded to 
requests importunate and almost 
incessant. I know but of two 
specimens :—his Answers to the 
Questions at his Ordination, and 
a Sermon on Protestant Dissent. 
In the former he discovered a 
most humble self-estimate, but in 
a strain so approved to taste and 
rich in beauty, that all felt that 
the lowest seat was his choice, 
and not his alternative; that the 
last should be first: he has since 
had honour of all. In the 
other, the argument is clear and 
compact, several of the illustra- 
tions are novel and very acute, 
but too much of a local tempo- 
rary excitement was compulsorily 
thrown into it. 

Before he was thirteen years of 
age, he had joined a Christian 
church as a member: at the age of 
thirty-two he left the Christian 
church lamenting him as one of its 
worthiest pastors, and fairest dawn- 
ing lights! In the former instance 
we'are tempted to say, ‘* O vene- 
rande Puer,’—in the other we may 
borrow as our elegy the language 
of the Book of Wisdom: “ Ho- 
nourable age is not that which 
standeth in length of time. He 
being made perfect in a short time, 
fulfilled a long time. For his soul 
aptay the Lord: therefore hasted 

e to take him away.” 

Our ministry, speaking of the 
Independent denomination, has 
pethaps as general efficiency as 
any. It does not, however, pro- 
vide the same encouragement to 
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talent as some. A particular kind, 
the ready fluency, the variegated 
aptitude of address, is in constant 
requisition: as useful, though not 
so shining, abilities are too com- 
monly slighted. Because his was 
not the popular, the captivating 
art, | know that a few regarded 
him as really a secondary man. 
Might not a larger share of capa- 
bility be drawn towards us? at 
least might it not be unrepelled? 
There seems too great reason to 
think that we are continually cast - 
ing from us powers of mind, and 
forms of intellectual endowment, 
merely because unaccompanied 
with certain accidents. 1 have no 
wish that our pastors should read 
their sermons,—a free enunciation, 
1 cannot doubt, is decidedly pre- 
ferable,—but ought it to be that 
a young man of high attainment 
and powerful understanding shall 
be almost spurned from us, unless 
he command powers of delivery ? 
The consequence is, that the young 
men of our more respectable 
families are driven into the hierar- 
chy,—sufliciently seductive with- 
out this expulsion. Every commu- 
nity has its prejudice: this, per- 
haps, is ours: every consideration, 
however, renders it desirable that 
we should foster and ply all the 
literary advantages po masculine 
minds among us, without one rigid 
and arbitrary test, if we would 
keep our position, and still more 
if we would advance it. Our bre- 
thren of the establishment are now 
employing species of talent which 
once they despised: they have 
yielded, and suffer each labourer 
to take his way: and it will be 
folly in us to dismiss contemptu- 
ously from our portals men of pre- 
eminent worth and masterdom, be- 
cause they have not a silvery voice, 
or a well-chimed articulation. ‘ 

I must draw my reflections to an 
end. I mourn, with many, one who 
deserved our love. To my mind 
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it is a kind relief to think of my 
departed friends still as living 
beings. My endeavour is to do 
this vividly. Their forms are pre- 
sent to me, only gloriously spiritu- 
alized; I reflect upon their facul- 
ties and feelings which they exhi- 
bited among us, only raised with- 
out change io their direction, or 
loss of their identity; I contem- 
plate not a general perfection, but 
an individual character made per- 
fect; I follow one by one my Sins 
associates, and do not lose them 
in the immortal throng. It is to 
me as though I could mark the 
natural manner with which each 
wears his robe and holds his palm: 
the well-known voice is heard, 
though the song be new. 

“* Thou art not dead! Thou couldst not 


The ancients buried their youth 
by the morning twilight,—it was a 
pensive hour, but one of hope. 
That of evening only told of night, 
this of day—spring! Our holy 
youth lie not down in deepening 
darkness, but amidst a breaking 
dawn! 


To those who have passed s0 
large a track of life as T have 
trodden, the loss of friends becomes 
irreparable. The heart, at a cer- 
tain period of life, cannot shift its 
friendships, nor compensate its be. 
reavements. To engrave memorials 
along the line of tombs we leave 
behind us, is all we can attempt. 
Life is a grave-yard avenue, over 
which there ever weeps the cypress 
and ever glooms the yew. Byhow 
many, as well as myself, might 
the language of Menelaus be 
adopted : 

Hewy yap avépwr revoy doov 

Exwy ..e eee eens 

Dpeicpa cvy aden Twv eetpevwy purwy. 
Eurip. Orestes. 


Joseph William Henry Pritch- 
ard was formed to be loved: he 
can bear to be remembered. All 
in him was sincere and enduring, 
He has passed from us, but his 
example has not perished, nor has 
his place forgotten him. Euge! 
Euge! Blest spirit,—Thy task is 
early, but is nobly, done! 

‘The world can grow solitary 
to us in spite of its teeming millions! 








THE AFFLICTIONS OF MINISTERS, A BLESSING TO THEIR 
PEOPLE. . 


The substance of an Address delivered ata special prayer meeting, occasioned by the 
severe illness of an esteemed Pastor. 


“* Who comforteth us in all our tribu- 
lation, that we may be able to comfort 
them which are in any tronble, by the 
comfort wherewith we ourselves are 
comforted of God,” &c. &c. 

2 Cor. i. 1—11. 
THE sufferings of the Apostle Paul, 
to which he refers in this chapter, 
have, during nearly 1800 years, 
proved a benefit to the church; 
for we are indebted to them for 
this precious portion of inspired 
Scripture, so full of consolation to 
the servants of Christ when suffer- 
ing under severe trials and afflic- 
tions. We learn from it generally 





that the most eminent, the most use- 
ful ministers, are not exempt from 
suffering; and that besides being ex- 
posed to the ordinary calamities of 
life, to which the evil and the good 
are alike subject, they are liable to 
peculiar trials, as the sufferings of 
the Apostle arose from the cruel 
persecution he endured for Christ's 
sake. And a peculiar reason 1s 
here given, that the ministers of 
Christ are often called to suffer dis- 
tressing afflictions; namely, that it 
may turn to the good of others, 
more especially to that of the peo- 
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of their charge;—that they 
may be able to comfort them which 
are in any trouble, by the comfort 
wherewith they are themselves 
comforted of God. 
It may, then, be laid down as a 
truth, that the ministers of 
brist are often subjected to the 
discipline of affliction for the sake 
of their flock ; a consideration that 
entitles them to peculiar sympathy 
in seasons of trial. It becomes a 
church, therefore, when the pastor 
is laid aside by sickness, or is suf- 
fering under any calamity, to ac- 
knowledge the hand of the Lord, 
and to regard themselves as per- 
sonally concerned in the dispen- 
sation. 
The chapter intimates five dis- 
tinct reasons why the ministers of 
Christ may thus be called to suffer 
forthe benefit of their people. 
First, that they may set an “ ex- 
ample of suffering affliction and of 
nce.” ‘* Whether we be af- 
icted,” says the Apostle; “it is 
for your consolation and salvation, 
which is effectual in the enduring 
of the same sufferings which we also 
suffer ; or whether we be comforted, 
it is for your consolation and sal- 
vation.” Thus, even Christ ‘‘ suf- 
fered for us, leaving us an exam- 
ple that we should follow his steps.” 
And in this way, ministers, when 
laid aside from their public work, 
may still loudly preach, by ex- 
biting a pattern of meekness, for- 
titude, patience under suffering, 
and “ subjection to the Father of 
Spirits.” We cannot doubt that 
this forms part of the design of their 
being chastened, that they may so 
*‘ ensamples to the flock.” 
Secondly, they are tried, that 
they may be better qualified, by 
experience, to sympathize with 


ose who are suffering, and to ad- 
minister consolation to the afflicted : 
“that we may be able to comfort 
them which are in any trouble.” 
N.S. NO, 143. 
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If even our Divine High Priest, 
Son of God as he was, “ learned 
obedience by the things which he 
suffered,” and submitted to be 
** tried on all points like as we are,” 
that He might be “ able to suc- 
cour them that are tempted,” and 
to sympathize with the “ feeling 
of our infirmities,’—how much 
more necessary is it that the under- 
shepherds of his flock should pass 
through the discipline of trial and 
affliction, in order to be qualified 
to weep with those that weep, to 
“have compassion on the igno- 
rant,”—to lift up the hands that 
hang down,”—to feel for and with 
their people under their various in- 
firmities, and to comfort them with 
the comfort with which they have 
themselves been comforted of God. 

Thirdly, it is the design of God, 
in such dispensations, to teach both 
ministers and people their absolute 
dependence upon Himself. “ We 
had the sentence of death in our- 
selves, that we should not trust in 
ourselves, but in God which raiseth 
the dead.” We are thus taught to 
cease from man,—to remember 
that “‘ we have this treasure in 
earthen vessels, that the excellency 
of the power may be” seen to be 
** of God.” The churches are re- 
minded wHo it is that holdeth 
their stars in his right hand; who 
also “ bath the sharp sword with 
two edges,” and ‘ the keys of the 
grave and of death ;”—** who open- 
eth and no man shutteth, and 
shutteth and no man openeth.” 
‘¢ Who then is Paul, and who is 
Apollos, but ministers by whom 
ye believed, even as the Lord gave 
to every man?” We are so apt to 
depend upon human instrumen- 
tality, and to forget that “ neither 
is he that planteth avy thing, nor 
he that watereth,” except as ‘“* God 
renders them efficient, and giveth 
the increase,” that such admonitory 
lessons are requisite to ws us to 
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look above the means and the in- 
strument, and to trust wholly in 
that God who killeth and maketh 
alive, who bringeth low, and 
** raiseth the dead.” ‘* Who de- 
livered us,” says the Apostle, 
** from so great a death, and doth 
deliver; in whom we trust that he 
will yet deliver us.” 

Fourthly. It isadded: “ You 
also helping together by prayer for 
us.” A further reason why the 
ministers of Christ are appointed to 
suffer, is, that by this means the 
spirit of prayer may be stirred up 
in the minds of their people, and 
that the bonds of affection between 
the church and its pastor may be 
strengthened by the interest excited 
in his behalf. The usefulness of 
a minister very mainly depends 
upon the prayers of his people; 
both because, by our prayers for 
him, our own minds are brought 
into the proper frame to profit by 
his teaching ; and because it is in 
answer to the supplications of the 
church, that a richer unction may 
be expected to be poured upon 
him, that shall guide him into all 
truth, and give spirit, and life, and 
power to his ministry. If even 
St. Paul felt the necessity of ear- 
nestly entreating the prayers of 
the churches,—as, in writing to 
the Hebrews, (xiii. 18,) he says, 
‘* Pray for us,”——-much more must 
ordinary pastors stand in need of 
being upheld by the prayers of 
their flock. But our prayers, both 
for ourselves and for others, are too 
apt, under ordinary circumstances, 
to become cold and formal, with- 
out the fervour of effectual prayer. 
It is in seasons of trial and afflic- 
tion that we are taught to exert the 
energy, and to realize the efficacy, 
of prayer. When Peter was cast 
into prison, ‘‘ many were gathered 
together” in the house of Mary, 
** praying ;” and while they were 
thus engaged in interceding for his 
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deliverance, Peter knocked at the 
gate. The Apostle Paul here 
ascribes a real efficacy to the 


prayers of the church, as a means 
of his deliverance from the death 
which threatened him—*: You also 
helping together by prayer for us,” 
inally, it is intimated to be the 
design of such dispensations, that 
the *‘ gift” bestowed, the deliver. 
ance vouchsafed, in answer to the 
fervent prayers of many, should be 
the occasion of the more abundant 
thanksgiving, and thus redound to 
the Divine glory: ‘ That for the 
gift bestowed upon us by the 
means of many persons, thanks 
may be given by many on our 
behalf.” The Apostle anticipated 
that his restoration and deliverance 
would be to many, who took a 
lively and affectionate interest in 
his welfare, an occasion of per. 
sonal thankfulness; and it gave 
him pleasure to think, that the 
more praise would accrue to Him 
who hears and answers prayer. 
Restoration to health, instead of 
ps a benefit to many who may 
ave called upon God in their 
trouble, is too often a return to 
folly and sin; but when it is 
received by the Christian as 8 
prayed for blessing, it will be felt 
as a fresh token of the Divine 
mercy, calling forth lively grati- 
tude and joy of heart. St. Paul 
did not scruple to say of Epaphro- 
ditus, who * for the work of Christ 
was nigh unto death,” that God 
‘«* had mercy on him.” ‘ Receive 
him, therefore,” he writes to the 
Philippians, ‘ with all gladness, 
and hold such in reputation.” Let 
his sickness endear him to your 
affections; and consider his being 
spared as an exercise of the Divine 
mercy, both to him and to the 
church, Although the same oc- 
currences happen to all, the sun 
shines upon the evil and the good, 
«« there is one event to the righteous 
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snd to the wicked ,”—yet, the same 
events have a very different aspect 
gad influence, according to the 
ition in which they are met. 
trials become, to the 

believer, means of grace, and com- 
mon mercies are transformed, by 
, into special benefits. Every 

thing becomes good to us, accord- 
ing as it is “‘ received with thanks- 
giving,” and ‘‘ sanctified by the 
word of God and prayer.” (1 Tim. 
iv. 4,5.) Let us learn to regard 
the ordinary events of life more 
in the spirit of faith, acknowledging 
God in all our ways, and recog- 
nizing his hand in all the events 
of providence. Let it be our 
earnest concern, that all that he 
purposes in his dealings with us, 
should be understood a accom- 
oo that we may not lose the 
igned benefit, and be robbed of 
the “* peaceable fruit” of our afilic- 
tions, Let us not ** despise the 
ehastening of the Lord,” on the 
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one hand, nor, on the other, ¢ faint 
beneath his rebuke ;” but rejoice 
that when he chastens us, it is not 
in anger, but for our profit, that 
we may be partakers of his holi- 
ness, ‘* For I know,” says St. 
Paul, speaking to the Philippians 
of his confinement, and what he 
was called to suffer at Rome, 
** that this shall turn to my salva- 
tion (or deliverance) through your 
prayer, and the supply of the 
Spirit of Jesus Christ; according 
to my earnest expectation and my 
hope, that .... Christ shall be 
magnified in my body, whether it 
be by life or by death.—And thus, 
here,—‘* You also helping toge- 
ther by prayer for us, that, for the 
gift bestowed upon us by the 
means of many persons, thanks 
may be given by many on our 
behalf.” 
J, C. 


Watford. 
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(Continued from page 624.) 


Wiru the exception of Pantnus 
and Julius Africanus, the same 
early writers who mention Mat- 
thew also give an account of 
Mark. Papias, quoting from the 
authority of the presbyter John, 
says that Mark was not a hearer 
or follower of the Lord, but a dis- 
ciple and interpreter of Peter, 
from whose narrations he derived 
the materials of his gospel; that he 
wrote exactly whatever he remem- 

; not, however, as they sup- 
pose, in the order in which things 
were spoken or done by Christ, but 
rather as they occurred in the dis- 
courses of Peter; and that—* he 
made it his care to omit nothing 
which he had heard, and to say 


nothing false in what he related.”— 
Justin Martyr quotes frequently 
from the other gospels, but seldom 
from that of Mark. It is, however, 
evident that he had the highest 
respect for them all, as authentic 
memoirs or records of Jesus Christ, 
and of his doctrine ; two of which 
were written by apostles, and the 
other two by companions and fol- 
lowers of apostles, that is, by 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John. 
Irenzus states that, after the de- 
eng from Rome of Peter and 

aul, who had preached the gos- 
pel and established the church in 
that city,—‘‘ Mark, also, the dis- 
ciple and interpreter of Peter, 
delivered to us in writing the 
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things that had been preached by 
Peter......[and] begins from the 
rophetic Spirit which came down 
from above to men, saying, ‘ The 
beginning of the gospel of Jesus 
Christ, as it is written in Esaias 
the prophet.’—Clement of Alex- 
andria reports the gospel by Mark 
to have been composed at the 
earnest request of many Christians 
at Rome, who, having heard the 
powerful discourses of Peter, were 
anxious to obtain from his faithful 
follower, Mark, a written memo- 
rial of his doctrine, that the things 
which had been spoken might be 
the better fixed in their recol- 
lection. Unless Eusebius, to whom 
we are indebted for these extracts 
from works long since lost, has com- 
mitted a mistake, Clement seems on 
different occasions to have given 
different accounts of the manner in 
which this gospel, when composed, 
was received by Peter. For, in one 
lace he says that Peter—“‘ neither 
orbade it nor encouraged it;”— 
and in another that, when he— 
** knew what had been done, the 
Spirit having revealed it to him, 
he was pleased with the zeal of 
the men, and authorized that writ- 
ing [or scripture] to be read in the 
churches ;”—and in this account 
Papias is said to agree. 
ertullian strongly maintains the 
important principle that the pub- 
lication of the gospel, both by 
preaching and writing, was essen- 
tially and primarily the office of 
the apostles; and, therefore, that, 
in composing their narratives, Mark 
and Luke, whom he terms apos- 
tolical men, performed the task— 
‘* with the apostles, and after the 
apostles ;”—and, hence, are—‘‘ sup- 
ported by the authority of their 
masters, yea of Christ who made 
the apostles masters.”—He ac- 
cordingly observes that the gospel 
published by Mark—‘‘ may be 
said to be Peter’s, whose inter- 
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preter Mark was.”—In his account 
of the four canonical gospels, 
Origen states,—‘* The second is 
that according to Mark, who wrote 
it as Peter dictated it to him, who, 
therefore, also calls him his son, in 
his catholic epistle,”—1 Pet. y. 13, 
Both this evangelist, and Luke, 
are regarded by Origen as having 
written under the influence of the 
Holy Spirit. Eusebius observes 
that—** Peter, out of abundance 
of modesty, thought not himself 
worthy to write a gospel, but Mark, 
who was his friend and disciple, is 
said to have recorded Peter's re- 
lations of the acts of Jesus ....., 
For, Mark was not present to hear 
what Jesus said...... but all things 
in Mark are said to be memoirs of 
Peter’s discourses.” —Jerome, col- 
lecting apparently the sense of 
preceding authors, remarks of the 
four evangelists,—‘‘ The second is 
Mark, interpreter to the a 

Peter, and the first bishop of Alex- 
andria, who never saw the Lord 
himself, but related things as he 
had heard them from his master, 
very truly, but not in the exact 
order in which they were done.”— 
He supposes the second cherubic 
head in Ezekiel’s vision to denote 
—** Mark, in whom is heard the 
voice of the lion roaring in the 
desert, ‘ The voice of one crying 
in the wilderness, Prepare ye the 
way of the Lord, aie his paths 
straight.’”—Adopting one of the 
statements of Clement, he else- 
where relates,—‘* Mark, the dis- 
ciple and interpreter of Peter, at 
the desire of the brethren at Rome 
wrote a short gospel, according to 
what he had heard related by 
Peter; which, when Peter knew, 
he approved of it, and authorized 
it to be read in the churches...... 
Taking the gospel which himself 
had composed, he went to Egypt, 
and at Alexandria founded 4 
church of great note.,....He died 
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in the eighth year of Nero, and 
was buried at Alexandria, where 
he was succeeded as bishop by 
Anianus.”—Like Origen, Jerome 
supposes the Mark mentioned by 
Peter in his first Epistle as_ his 
son to have been this evangelist, 
but speaks with more hesitation of 
the Mark noticed in Paul’s Epistle 
to Philemon, v.24. The brief ac- 
count given of Mark by Theodore 
has been already stated. 

Among the primitive fathers, 
two only have furnished distinct in- 
formation respecting Luke, namely, 
Irenzeus, and Clement of Alexan- 
dria; but he receives ample testi- 
mony from their successors. Justin 
Martyr, however, evidently quotes 
from Luke’s gospel, and alludes to 
him as having been, like Mark, a 
companion and follower of the 
apostles. Irenzeus represents the 
three first gospels to have been 
written about the same time, namely 
that by Matthew while Peter and 
Paul were preaching the gospel at 
Rome, that by Mark after their 
departure. He then adds,—* And 
Luke, the companion of Paul, put 
down in a book the gospel preached 
by him,” (Paul.]—In other pas- 
sages he remarks,—‘‘ The gospel 
according to Luke, being of a 
priestly character, begins with Za- 
charias the priest offering incense 
to God...... There are many, and 
those very necessary parts of the 
gospel, which we know by his 
means.” — A fter this, he enumerates 
several of the peculiarities of Luke, 
which he declares were universally 
received by all professing Chris- 
tians, and supposes this was di- 
Vinely appointed, in order to give 
authority to the second part of his 
narrative, namely, The Acts of the 
ceoation He styles this evan- 
gelist a companion and fellow- 
labourer of the apostles, and espe- 
cially of Paul, and considers him, 
like Mark, to have been fully ac- 
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quainted with their doctrine, and 
to have given a faithful account of 
it, with the guidance and assist- 
ance, undoubtedly, of the Holy 
Spirit, though neither of them 
were hearers of Jesus Christ him- 
self. Clement of Alexandria has 
expressly owned, and often quoted 
the four gospels, and the Acts of 
the Apostles. On one occasion 
he observes,—** The truth of this 
is evident, for thus it is written in 
the gospel according to Luke, 
* Now in the fifteenth year of ghe 
reign of Tiberius Cesar, the word 
of the Lord came unto John, the 
son of Zacharias;’—and, again, 
—* As Luke in the Acts of the 
Apostles records Paul to have 
said, ‘ Ye men of Athens, I per- 
ceive that in all things ye are too 
superstitious.’ According to Eu- 
sebius, Clement affirmed that the 
Epistle to the Hebrews was written 
to them by Paul in their own lan- 
guage, but was carefully translated 
into Greek by Luke, for the sake 
of the Gentiles; which accounts 
for the conformity of style between 
this epistle and the Acts of the 
Apostles. He, also, ascribes to 
Clement, as formerly mentioned, a 
tradition derived from presbyters of 
more ancient times, that the gospels 
containing the genealogies were 
first written, that is, those of Mat- 
thew and Luke. 

Tertullian performed the useful 
office of proving the genuineness 
and authenticity of the Christian 
Scriptures, including the four gos- 
pels, on the ground of their having 
been introduced by the apostles, 
and subsequently preserved with 
the greatest care and reverence by 
the several churches which they 
had planted. Referring to these 
churches he remarks,—‘ I say, 
then, that with them, but not with 
them only which are apostolical, 
but with all who have fellowship 
with them in the same faith, is that 
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pel of Luke received from its 
iret publication, which we so zea- 
lously maintain ;”—that is, the ge- 
nuine entire gospel of Luke, not 
that which had been curtailed and 
altered by Marcion. After attri- 
buting, as above stated, Mark’s 
gospel to Peter, he adds,—‘ For 
Luke’s digest, also, is often ascribed 
to Paul. And, indeed, it is easy to 
take that for the master’s which 
the disciples have published.”—In 
commenting on the two genealogies 
of Christ, Julius Africanus regards 
that recorded by Matthew as ex- 
hibiting the natural, and that by 
Luke as the legal line, thus bear- 
ing witness to the authority of the 
two gospels containing those inte- 
resting documents. He strengthens 
his argument by pointing out the 
different language used on this oc- 
easion by the respective evange- 
lists ; and, after noticing that Mat- 
thew aflfirms,—*‘* And Jacob be- 
gat Joseph,”—he proceeds,—‘‘On 
the other hand, Luke, ‘being as 
was supposed,’ for he adds this 
withal, ‘the son of Joseph, who 
was the son of Eli, who was the 
son of —— He could not 
more plainly and properly express 
that vind ef descent vhish ny ac- 
cording to law.”—In giving a 
short account of the four gospels, 
which he states were—‘ nas re- 
ceived without dispute by the whole 
church of God under heaven,”— 
after describing those of Matthew 
and Mark, Origen observes,— 
« The third is that according 
to Luke, the gospel commended 
by Paul, published for the sake 
of the Gentile converts.” — In 
commenting on Luke's preface,— 
* Forasmuch as many have taken 
in hand to set forth in order a 
declaration, »&c.”—he infers that, 
whilst the four evangelists acknow- 
ledged by the universal church 
wrote their narratives under the 
influence of the Holy Spirit, many 
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who preceded them, as well as 
some who arose afterwards, rashly 
assumed the office without that in- 
fluence, and, consequently, without 
sufficient qualification and autho. 
rity. Closely following in the 
track of Origen, Eusebius makes a 
statement nearly similar, namely, 
that Luke—** thought himself 
obliged, in order the better to 
divert us from the uncertain rela- 
tions of others, to deliver in his 
gospel a certain account of those 
things which he was well assured 
of, from his intimate acquaintance 
and familiarity with Paul, and his 
conversation with the other apos- 
tles."—In another passage, he 
terms Luke a native of Antioch,— 
** and by profession a physician....., 
who has left us in two books, 
divinely inspired, evidence of the 
art of healing souls ;”—namely, the 
gospel, the materials of which were 
furnished by the apostles, and the 
Acts composed from what he had 
seen with his own eyes. And it 
is supposed that Paul referred 
to the gospel by Luke, whenever 
in his epistles he uses the expres- 
sion,—*‘ according to my gospel. 
—In giving, like several of his 

essors, a short character of 
the four evangelists, Jerome says,— 
«* The third is Luke, the physician, 
a Syrian of Antioch ‘ whose praise 
is in the gospel,’ who was a dis- 
ciple of the apostle Paul, and pub- 
lished his gospel in the countries 
of Achaia, and Bzotia ; who, like- 
wise, as he also intimates in his 
preface, writes rather as a hearer 
than as an eye-witness,”—Again, 
—‘ The third face of a calf 
for ox, in Ezekiel’s vision,] pre- 
figures the evangelist Luke, who 
begins his gospel with the history 
of Zachariah the priest.”—He 
elsewhere states,—‘* Luke, a phy- 
sician of Antioch, not unskilful in 
the Greek language, as his writings 
show, a disciple of the apostle 
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Paul, and the constant companion 
of his travels, wrote a gospel of 
which Paul makes meation...... He 
blished, also, another excellent 
volume, entitled, The Acts of the 
les, the history of which 
comprehends Paul’s two years 
dwelling at Rome, and reaches, 
therefore, to the fourth year of 
Nero, from whence we perceive 
that this last book was written in 
that city.”—In other passages, 
Jerome speaks of Luke as having 
been a proselyte to Judaism before 
his conversion to Christianity, and 
says—‘' that, of all the evange- 
lists, Luke was best skilled in the 
Greek language, that he wrote his 
gospel more especially for Gentiles, 
and that he wrote the history of 
Paul, in the Acts, in a compendious 
manver.”—It is not necessary to 
repeat the slight account given of 
Luke by Theodore of Mopsuestia. 
Concerning John’s gospel, Pa- 
pias, the earliest of the primitive 
fathers, seems to have made little 
mention, but he is stated by Euse- 
bius to have adduced testimonies 
out of the first epistles of John, and 
of Peter. Justin Martyr has fre- 
— quotations from it. Having 
ibed the publication of the 
three first gospels, Irenzus re- 
marks,—** Afterwards, John, the 
disciple of the Lord, who leaned 
upon his breast, likewise published 
a gospel, whilst he dwelt at Ephesus 
in Asia....... Nor can there be more 
nor fewer gospels than these....... 
The gospel according to John de- 
clares the primary and glorious 
generation [of Christ] from the 
Father: ‘In the beginning was 
the Word.’— He further reports 
that John was—* desirous, by de- 
claring the gospel, to root out the 
errors that had been sown in the 
minds of men by Cerinthus, and, 
a good while before, by those who 
are called Nicolaitans ;”—and that, 
alter receiving the Apocalypse, 
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—‘* towards the end of the 
reign of Domitian, he subsequently 
resided with the church at Ephe- 
sus, until the time of Trajan.”— 
Amidst various quotations from 
all the evangelists, Clement of 
Alexandria remarks,—‘‘ The Lord, 
in the gospel according to John, 
speaks figuratively: ‘Eat my 
flesh,’ saith he, ‘and drink my 
blood.’—In treating of the order 
of the gospels, Clement states, 
according to Eusebius,—‘* Last of 
all, John, observing that in the 
other gospels, those things were 
related that concerned the body [of 
Christ,] and being persuaded by 
his friends, and also moved by the 
Spirit of God, wrote a spiritual 
gospel.”—In defending the practice 
of keeping Easter on the fourteenth 
day of the month, Polycrates 
pleads the authority of the apostles, 
Philip and John, as likewise of 
Melito, bishop of Sardis, all of 
whom, he declares, were buried in 
that region :—* For, in Asia there 
are great lights buried, which shall 
be raised up in the day of the 
Lord’s advent, in which he shall 
come with glory from heaven, and 
shall raise up all his saints; as 
Philip, one of the twelve apostles, 
and, moreover, John, who leaned 
upon the Lord’s breast. And why 
need I mention Melito, &c.” 
After stating, as formerly noticed, 
—“ Among the apostles, John and 
Matthew [first] teach us the faith, 
among apostolical men, Luke and 
Mark retresh it,”—Tertullian pro- 
ceeds,—** We have, also, churches 
which are the disciples of Joba ; 
for, though Marcion rejects his Re- 
velation, the succession of bishops, 
traced up to the beginning, will 
show it to have John for its au- 
thor;”—and, having proved the 
authenticity of Luke’s gospel, he 
adds,—*‘ The same authority of the 
apostolical churches will support 
the other gospels, which we have 








from them, and according to them, . 


I mean John’s and Matthew’s.”— 
In describing the four canonical 
gospels, Origen concludes, —*‘ Last- 
ly that according to John ...... 
But why need [ speak of John, 
who leaned upon the breast of 
Jesus, who has left us one gospel, 
professing at the same time that 
he was able to write more than 
even the world itself could contain ?” 
—and, after rejecting the preten- 
sions of certain spurious gospels, 
appropriately remarks that John 
and his three brother-evangelists— 
*¢ did not take in hand to write, 
but, being full of the Holy Ghost, 
wrote gospels.” Respecting the 
same inspired author, the learned 
and laborious Eusebius gives a very 
full and valuable testimony.—‘ Let 
us,” says he, ‘‘ observe the writ- 
ings of this apostle which are not 
contradicted by any. And, first 
of all must be mentioned, as ac- 
knowledged of all, the gospel ac- 
cording to him, well known to all 
the churches under heaven. And, 
that it has been justly placed by 
the ancients the fourth in order, 
and after the other three, may be 
made evident in this manner.”—He 
then describes the publication of 
the other gospels; and, after sta- 
ting that,—* of all the disciples of 
our Lord, Matthew and John only 
have left us any memoirs; who, 
too, as we have been informed, 
were compelled to write by a kind 
of necessity,”"—proceeds to re- 
mark,—** The three first written 
gospels, being now delivered to all 
men, and to John himself, it is said 
that he approved of them, and con- 
firmed the truth of their narratives 
by his own testimony, saying there 
was only wanting a written account 
of the things done by Christ in the 
former part and the beginning of 
his preaching. And, certainly, 
that observation is very true.”— 
Speaking of the exemplary modesty 
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and humility of the apostles, he 
remarks,—‘‘ You may observe 
John to be of the same mind with 
Matthew ; for, in his epistles, he 
either nameth not himself at all, 
or calls himself only elder, no 
where apostle, or evangelist. In 
his gospel, when he speaks of him 
‘whom Jesus loved,’ he does not 
mention himself by name.” 
Like that of Eusebius, Jerome’s 
account of John is very copious and 
particular. After describing the au- 
thors of the three former gospels, he 
continues,—*‘ The last is John, the 
apostle and evangelist, whom Jesus 
loved most, who leaned on the 
Lord’s breast, and from thence de- 
rived the purest doctrine, to whom 
alone it was said by the Lord, 
when on the cross, ‘ Behold thy 
mother.’ When he was in Asia, 
and the seeds sown by the heretics 
Cerinthus, Ebion, and others, who 
denied Christ to have come in the 
flesh, were now springing up, 
whom also in his epistle he calls 
antichrists, and the apostle Paul 
often reprehends, he was compelled 
by almost all the — of Asia, 
and by deputations from many 
churches, to write more fully of 
our Saviour’s divinity.”—In ex- 
plaining, after the manner of some 
who had preceded him, Ezekiel’s 
vision, Jerome remarks,—‘ The 
fourth [living creature] denotes the 
evangelist John, who, taking the 
wings of an eagle, ascends on high, 
and discourses of the Word of 
God.”—In another passage he as- 
signs an additional motive for 
John’s writing, namely, that, al- 
though approving the previous nar- 
ratives of Matthew, Mark, aod 
Luke, he—‘ observed that they 
had recorded an account of but 
one year of our Lord’s ministry, 
even the last, after the imprison- 
ment of John [the ~— ia 
which year also he suffered ,”—and, 
therefore, undertook to relate the 
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acts of the preceding time, a cir- 
cumstance—*‘ which may serve to 
account for the seeming difference 
between John and the rest.”—Je- 
some further reports that—*‘ John, 
the apustle whom Jesus loved most, 
son of Zebedee, brother of the 
apostle James whom Herod be- 
headed after the Lord’s passion, 
Svcceces . was young when he 
was called by Christ to follow him, 
“Sono [and] that he was at 
ence apostle, evangelist, and pro- 
phet.”—During the second perse- 
cution of the Christians, under Do- 
mitian,—‘‘ John was hanished to 
the island Patmos, where he wrote 
the Revelation ;”— but, after the 
death of Domitian,—*‘ returned to 
Ephesus in the time of the emperor 
Nerva,......... and, dying at 
a great age, in the sixty-eighth 
year of our Lord’s passion, was 
buried near the same city,” Fi- 
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nally, Theodore, speaking more 
fully of John than of the other 
evangelists, states thut, the narra- 
tives of the latter having been 
brought to him by the Christians 
of Asia, to know his opinion con- 
cerning them, he declared his ap- 

robation of them, but acknow- 
Jedged that they had omitted some 
miracles which might be of great 
use if recorded, and had written 
chiefly of the coming of Christ in 
the flesh, without sufficient refer- 
ence to his divinity. Having, in 
consequence, been solicited by the 
brethren to supply these deficien- 
cies, he acceded to their request, 
and—*“ was induced to begin im- 
mediately with the doctrine of 
Christ’s deity, after which, he pro- 
ceeded to the account of the things 
said and done by the Lord in the 
flesh.” 


London, Oct. 1836. W.S. 





AN AMERICAN DEFINITION 


Tue following extract from 
“ A Manual for young Church 
Members,” by the Rev. Leonard 
Bacon, Pastor of the first Church 
in New Haven, United States, de- 
serves a page in the Congregational 
Magazine. 

*« As the question is often asked, 
What are the distinctive principles 
of Congregationalism ? a few words 
on that point will not be out of 
place here. 

“1. Congregationalism is dis- 
tinguished from all sorts of pre- 
lacy, Roman, Oriental, English, 
and Wesleyan, by the principle 
that all Christ’s servants in the 
work of the gospel, are equal in 
rank, 

“2. It is distinguished from 
Episcopacy and Presbyterianism, 
by the principle that the only or- 
ganized church is a_purticular 

N. 8. NO. 143, 


OF CONGREGATIONALISM, 


church, a congregation of believers 
statedly meeting in one place. A 
provincial or national church, in- 
cluding many particular churches, 
and governed by general officers, 
has no place in the Congregational 
system. 

*« 3. It is distinguished from the 
forementioned systems, by the prin- 
ciple that all church power resides 
in the church, and not in church 
officers ; and resides in each parti- 
cular church directly and origi- 
nally, by virtue of the express or 
implied compact of its members, 
and not traditionally, or by virtue 
of any authority derived by suc- 
cession from some higher body, 
ecclesiastical or clerical. 

«4. It is distinguished from 
strict Independency, by the prin- 
ciple of the communion of churches. 

** 5. It is distinguished from the 
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oye of the Baptist churches, by 
the principle of the right of be- 
lieving parents to dedicate their 
infant children to God in baptism ; 
by the jee that in the cere- 
mony of baptism it is not material 
how much water is used, or whether 
the water is applied to the person 
or the person to the water; and 
by the principle of open commu- 
nion with all who make a credible 
profession of being Christ’s dis- 
ciples. 

** As to the difference between 
the congregational system and the 
presbyterian, two points may be 
stated more distinctly. 

** 1. A Congregational church, 
like a Presbyterian church, may 
have its ruling elders; but while 
the presbyterian system makes the 
elders accountable, not to the 
church, but to some ‘ superior ju- 
dicature,’ Congregationalism per- 
mits nothing to be done in the 
name of the church, without the 
distinct consent of the brotherhood. 

**2. A congregational church 
may hold communion and inter- 
course with sister churches by 
means of such bodies as presby- 
teries and synods ; but, while Pres- 
byterianism regards these bodies as 
‘ judicatures,’ ‘ courts of the Lord 
Jesus Christ,’ having authority to 
decide all controversies judicially, 
and to ‘send down’ their injunc- 
tions to the churches,—Congrega- 
tionalism must needs regard them 
only as meetings for intercourse 
and communion, as councils to ad- 
vise and persuade in matters of 
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common interest, and as means 
of keeping up a common feeli 
among the neighbouring and the 
distant members of the great union, 
Congregationalism acknowledges 
no power over the churches but the 
power of LIGHT AND LOVE. 

** Tt is matter of gratulation to 
friends of Christianity, that not 
withstanding such differences, there 
has long been a harmonious and 
happy intercourse between the 
churches of these two denomina- 
tions. And this intercourse has 
tended to assimilate the parties, in 
spirit if not in form. Presbyte- 
rianism as it exists in the United 
States, is exceedingly and increa- 
singly unlike the Presbyterianism 
which reigns in Scotland, and that 
which the Westminster Assembly 
proposed in England. The free 
spirit of Congregationalism already 
breathes through the forms of Pres- 
byterian rule. Difficult and alarm. 
ing controversies, when carried up 
to Synod or Assembly, are now 
ordinarily settled, not by judicial 
decrees, but by advice and per- 
suasion, by friendly mediation and 
fraternal compromise. Less and 
less reliance is placed on creeds 
and legislation to maintain truth 
and purity; and the truth itself 
and the spirit of prayer and enter- 
prise are more and more relied on. 
It is felt daily, more and more, 
that no ecclesiastical council, under 
whatever name, can do any good 
except as it instructs, enlightens, 
and persuades those whom it would 
influence. 





CAUTIONARY COUNSELS ADDRESSED TO THE YOUNG. 


(Continued from page 559.) 


Be very careful as to the connexions 
you form. 

This topic is insisted on at con- 
siderable length in the chapter from 


which the motto of this advice is 


selected. From the fourteenth to 
the nineteenth verse we meet with 


the following precepts and assu- 
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rances. “ Enter not into the path 
ofthe wicked, and go not in the 
way of evil men. Avoid it, pass 
not by it, turn from it, pass away. 
For they sleep not except they 
have done mischief; and their 
sleep is taken away unless they 
cause some to fall. For they eat 
the bread of wickedness, and drink 
the wine of violence. But the 
ath of the just is as the shining 
Fit, that shineth more and more 
unto the perfect day. The way of 
the wicked is as darkness; they 
know not at what they stumble.” 
To the same purpose is the passage 
we meet with in the first chapter of 
the Proverbs of Solomon, ‘* My 
son, if sinners entice thee consent 
thou not ; if they say, Cast in thy 
lot among us, let us all have one 
purse; my son walk not thou in 
the way with them,: refrain thy 
foot from their path.” 

The old adage, ‘‘ Tell me the 
company you keep, and I will tell 
you what you are,” is founded on 
an accurate observation of the in- 
fluence which our associates have 
in forming our character. This in- 
fluence is noticed by the sacred 
writers, and their perfect acquaint- 
ance with this imitative principle 
in the human constitution is very 
strongly implied in the following 
passage: “ Make no friendship 
with an angry man, and with a 
furious man shalt thou not go, lest 
thou learn his ways and get a snare 
to thy soul.” The Psalmist also, 
in the first verse of the first Psalm, 
teaches us both the assimilating 
effect of evil connexions, and the 
gradual progress, from bad to worse, 
of him who forms them. The lesson 
is not the less forcibly conveyed, 
because it is covertly included in 
the blessing which is declared to 
be his portion, who pursues a 
course the very reverse of that we 
are now censuring: ‘‘ Blessed is 
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the man that walketh not in the 
counsel of the ungodly, nor standeth 
in the way of sinners, nor sitteth 
in the seat of the scornful.” 

If the duty of caution in select- 
ing our ordinary associates be in- 
cumbent, and the effects of ne- 
glecting it the most injurious and 
destructive, what are we to say as 
to that connexion which, while it 
is the most endeared of all, termi- 
nates only with life. To be bound 
by every moral and legal tie to 
pass our days with one whose prin- 
ciples, sentiments, and practices 
are the most uncongenial with our 
own, is to be reduced to a state of 
severe trial, or unmingled misery. 
He who possesses the smallest por- 
tion of true wisdom will shun this 
as carefully as he would infection, 
or death; and he who being made 
fully acquainted with the error, 
sin, and extreme danger of such a 
union, yet rushes headlong into the 
gulf, deserves (what he will in -all 
probability receive) the reward 
which Divine Providence assigns 
as the punishment of the most 
egregious folly, and the most reck- 
less inconsideration. On the young 
person of genuine piety these cau- 
tionary hiots will not be lost. He 
will bear in memory the woes 
which succeeded the ill-sorted mar- 
riages which are on record in the 
Old Testament history, and the 
precepts on this topic to be found 
in the writings of the apostles. 
Their language is plain and impe- 
rative. ‘* Be not unequally yoked 
together with unbelievers ; for what 
fellowship hath righteousness with 
unrighteousness? and what com- 
munion hath light with darkness? 
and what concord hath Christ with 
Belial? or what fellowship hath 
he that believeth with an infidel ?” 
—2 Cor. vi. 14, 15. 

The maxim which the Apostle 
Paul quotes and adopts from an 
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heathen® is accordant with uni- 
versal experience—“ Evil commu- 
nications corrupt good manners.” 
The force of example, whether good 
or evil, especially the latter, is most 
powerful. It acts with the cer- 
tainty and activity of contagion. 
—Hence the wisdom displayed 
in the constitution of Christian 
churches, where the truly pious 
meet with the holiest characters, 
and are encouraged and excited by 
the best examples. And hence 
the kindness and wisdom of God 
are displayed towards such as fear 
him, in those exhortations which 
urge us to avoid the unholy and 
the profane, or to come out from 
among them and be separate, that 
we may be received as ‘‘ the sons 
and daughters of the Lord God 
Almighty.” 

It is indeed. true, that we cannot 
wholly avoid intercourse with the 
ungodly, or even in some cases 
with the most open sinners. To 
do this we must go out of the world. 
‘* I write unto you,” says the 
Apostle, ‘ not to company with 
fornicators, or with the covetous, 
or extortioners, or with idolaters : 
but now have I written to you not 
to keep company, if any man that 
is called a brother be a fornicator, 
or an idolater, or a railer, or a 
drunkard, or an extortioner, with 
such an one not to eat.” The in- 
tercourse of society is not to be in- 
terdicted. It is not necessary that 
we should become hermits that we 
may be Christians. None can 
avoid occasional converse with 
those, with whom habitual inter- 
course would be most dangerous. 
The demands of our lawful calling 
must be attended to; and when 
these lead us into the society of 
the wicked men of the world we 
incur no blame: but if we associate 
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with them from inclination, we are 
at once on the very pinnacle of 
danger, and prove to a demonstra- 
tion that something is wrong within, 
The young are peculiarly exposed 
to the danger of evil company, 
Without experience, and too fre. 
quently destitute of wise instructors, 
they are liable to be thrown into 
the very midst of this worst species 
of contagion. They are liable to 
have their minds tainted by associ. 
ation with those for whom conver- 
sation has no charms, unless it 
receive a zest from obscene and 
lascivious allusions. The uncon- 
taminated youth, whose imagina- 
tion is chaste, revolts from such 
discourse as this at first, but fami- 
liarity may eventually diminish the 
feeling of disgust, and the mind 
may pass from that state in which 
it regarded it with aversion, to con- 
template and indulge in it with 
complacency. The objects to which 
such impure conversation relates, 
are too much in accordance with 
the corruption of the human heart 
to be listened to with safety even 
by the most advanced Christian: 
how dangerous then to the minds 
and hearts of the young! To such 
the Apostle speaks when he says, 
** Flee also youthful lusts, which 
war against the soul.” These lusts 
have waged a most destructive 
warfare against the purity, peace, 
and eternal happiness of the young: 
and they have no auxiliaries which 
tend more to their triumph than do, 
the ** evil communications of those 
who indulge in obscene discourse 
and lascivious practices.” Such 
are walking pests, living charnel 
houses, the very depositories of cor- 
ruption. 

Every one who is convinced of 
the value of divine truth will avoid, 
as much as possible, intercourse 
with those whose sentiments are 
infidel, or Antichristian. To hear, 
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in the society which we frequent, 
every thing against religion, and 
nothing in favour of it, must be in- 
jurious. Generally speaking, men 
do not meet in society to enjoy 
social intercourse, with the design 
of disputing. This tends to dimi- 
nish and destroy mutual regard. 
They meet that the social sympa- 
thies may be called into exercise, 
and that mutual good feeling may 
increase and prevail. We can 
rarely, therefore, mingle in the so- 
ciety of those whose sentiments are 
to our own without dis- 

turbing their harmony, or compro- 
mising our own principles; we 
must at least be silent on those 
points on which we differ from our 
companions. No one of a well- 
regulated mind would desire the 
former, and every man of an en- 
lightened conscience would depre- 
cate the latter. The only alter- 
native left us is, to abandon such 
society altogether. On the suppo- 
sition, however, that in any given 
circle, or company, argument is 
admissible, there yet remains one 
insurmountable objection to any 
blic disputation on religious sub- 
jects. It is this. An objection 
may be stated in a very few 
words, and all its point and venom 
be seen and felt at once, while its 
very conciseness will render it easy 
to be retained in the memory. But 
wuch time must be occupied by 
any one in the company, who is 
equal to the task, in detecting its 
sophistry, and completely exposing 
its malignity and weakness. But 
the great majority of persons will 
not give either the time or attention 
which are necessary to hear and 
comprehend a train of reasoning in 
refutation of an objection. The 
manner in which scandal is heard 
and circulated, and the mode in 
which the vindication of the slander 
is received, bears a striking resem- 
blance to the manner in which men 
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hear and treasure up objections 
against revealed religion, and the 
mode in which the refutation of 
those objections are entertained.— 
There is another consideration, 
which will serve to evince the 
worse than useless labour to which 
those expose themselves who de- 
bate on religious subjects in a mixed 
assembly. Every man who thinks 
seriously and devoutly of religion, 
has what may be termed his spe- 
culative system of belief. In his 
case this always tends to some 
practical end. His theoretical opi- 
nions are not mere abstractions : 
and the reasonings in which he in- 
dulges respecting them is not an 
exercise for the intellect only. He 
realises the objects of his medita- 
tions ; they furnish him with a rule, 
they are to him a guide; they pre- 
sent to him motives the most influ- 
ential. He realises them ; and they 
bring into his view the Saviour 
whom he loves, the God whom he 
fears, and the eternal world to- 
wards which he is hastening. But 
the speculations of the sceptic and 
the infidel are precisely the reverse 
of this. He indulges in them to 
quiet his conscience, to justify him- 
self in the neglect of all serious 
thought, and all holy duties. The 
most flimsy and trite objections 
are for this end seized on with 
avidity: and, while he will give 
them more than the weight of which 
they are susceptible, he will turn a 
deaf ear to every statement that 
would prove their weakness, and 
to every argument that would de- 
tect their fallacy. To answer, 
therefore, those who urge such ob- 
jections in a public company, will 
generally expose us to the censure 
of the wise man, who enjoins us 
‘* not to answer a fool according 
to his folly, lest we be made like 
to him.” 

Let us then, if we would be safe 
from a poison the most insinuating 
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and destructive, avoid, as we would 
the plague, the company of those 
whose objections against Chris- 
tianity are only specious sophisms, 
and whose arguments, if they de- 


Lord Byron's Belief in Predestination, 
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serve the name, are only intended 
to sooth and calm the conscience 
in a course of sinful indulgence, 


(To be concluded in our next. ) 





LORD BYRON’S BELIEF IN PREDESTINATION, 


IN Galt’s life of the poetic noble- 
man, occurs the following passage : 

“ To Dr. Kennedy, a pious phy- 
sician who sought the eternal wel- 
fare of Byron, his lordship said, 
‘I already believe in predestina- 
tion, which I know you believe, 
and in the depravity of the human 
heart in general, and of my own 
in particular. Predestination ap- 
pears to me just; from my own 
recollection and experience, I am 
influenced in a way which is in- 
comprehensible, and am led to do 
things which I never intended, 
and if there is, as we all admit, 
a supreme Ruler of the Universe ; 
and if, as you say, he has the ac- 
tions of the devils, as well as of 
the angels, completely under bis 
command; then those influences 
or those arrangements of circum- 
stances, which lead us to do things 
against our will, or with ill will, 
must be also under his direction. 
But I have never entered into the 
depths of the subject; I have con- 
tented myself with believing that 
there is a predestination of events, 
and that predestination depends on 
the will of God.’ ” 

The narrative of the interview 
is given by one, who had more 
sympathy with the nobleman than 
the physician. Dr. Kennedy evi- 
dently acted under the influence of 
pure christian benevolence, and dis- 
played more knowledge and talent 
than Galt wishes to appear. But our 
business is with Byron’s belief in 
predestination, which he has ex- 
pressed with some skill, modestly 


confessing that he has not gone 
into the depths of the subject, 
We have here another of those 
proofs, with which all history and 
biography abound, that the testi. 
mony of Scripture is true, where it 
says, ‘‘ the natural man under. 
standeth not the things of the 
Spirit of God.” For whether the 
carnal mind rejects the doctrines 
of Scripture, or whether it pro. 
fesses to adopt them; the same 
ignorance of the truth stares us in 
the face. Byron here fathers his 
wickedness on predestination, and 
is the less severely to be censured, 
because the christian physician, who 
was evidently not under the same 
delusion, was not enough of a theo- 
logian to correct the error. Predes- 
tination, according to Scripture, is 
unto life. *‘* Whom he predesti- 
nated, them he also called, for he 
predestinated them to be conformed 
to the image of his Son: In whom 
also we have obtained an inherit- 
ance, being predestinated accord- 
ing to the purpose of Him who 
worketh all things after the counsel 
of his own will.” 

As these are the passages in 
which direct mention is made of 
predestination, we should inter- 
pret by them other texts in which 
the doctrine is implied, which 
would lead us to conclude, that 
predestination is to good only and 
not to evil. But Byron would 
probably have asked, if we admit 
predestination to good, must we 
not also confess a predestination to 
evil? We should answer, ‘‘ No.” 
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If we judge from mere probability, 
or analogy, out of the same foun- 
tain proceed not sweet waters and 
bitter. The same cause does not 
produce opposite effects, and that 
which leads to holiness does not 
conduct to sin. If the Patrician 
Sceptic, or believer in predesti- 
pation, had asked, ‘ is therefore 
evil left to accident, and not all an 
object of prescience? How, then, 
could the plans of the Deity be 
perfect, aud all comprehensive.” 
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We should answer, ‘‘ prescience és 
not identical with predestination, 
since to foresee is not the same 
thing as to predetermine to act.” 
Evil may be merely foreseen, though 
good requires to be predetermined. 
But into the depths of which 
Byron speaks, it is not our design 
to enter; satisfied with pointing 
out the mistake into which he 
fell, and the manner in which Dr. 
Kennedy should have corrected 
that vulgar error. J.B. 


DR. CODMAN’S NARRATIVE OF A VISIT TO ENGLAND, 1835. 


In resuming our notice of this 
little volume, we shall simply ex- 
tract the only remaining passages 
which we consider important in 
themselves, or likely to interest 
our readers, and shall then offer 
some friendly criticisms upon 
several points respecting which we 
conceive our excellent brother has 
been exceedingly misled. During 
the Doctor’s visit he made several 
excursions to various parts of the 
United,Kingdom, and the obser- 
vations and reflections these jour- 
nies supplied, will be the subjects 
of our criticisms. One of his earlier 
journies took him to Henley-upon- 

es, to’ visit his countryman, 
the Rev. Mr. Bolton, who has 
since that period returned to the 
United States. 


“Mr. Bolton, though apparently de- 
lightfally situated in his cottage, chapel, 
and lovely family, sighs to return to his 
native land, where he can have better 
Opportunities of settling his numerous 
family. He is sick at heart of the ex- 
clusiveness and bigotry of the Established 
Church, and longs to breathe the atmos- 
phere of religious liberty in the western 
world. The Disseuters in England are, 
at the present moment, looked upon with 
more than ordinary jealousy and suspi- 
cioa. They are regarded asa political party, 
and are viewed by many as inimical to the 





British constitution. The prejudices against 
them are occasioned by their alliance 
with O’Connell, and other radical mem- 
bers of the House of Commons, in their 
efforts to resist ecclesiastical oppression, 
and to secure the enjoyment of their re- 
ligious privileges and rights. The occa- 
sions fur dissent from the Established 
Church have been of late years much re- 
duced by the increase of the number of 
evangelical clergymen. Thirty years ago, 
such men as Romaine, and Newton, and 
Cadogan, and Scott, were rarely to be 
found in the pulpits of the Establishment. 
Now the number is greatly increased of 
those who have imbibed their spirit, and 

reach the same sound and holy doctrine. 

he consequence is, that the friends of 
vital and experimental religion are not 
under the same necessity of withdrawing 
from the Establishment and erecting 
places for separate worship, as they once 
were. The dissenting congregations at 
present owe their increase from the Esta- 
blished Church, not so much from a re- 
gard of evangelical preaching, as perhaps 
from some other, and perhaps less laud- 
able, motive. ‘This has occasioned a strong 
prejudice agaiust them in the minds of 
the great body of the friends of the Esta- 
blished Church. They remember the 
comparatively few instances of dissent 
from selfish and political considerations, 
while they overlook the fact, that a large 
and respectable portion of their dissent- 
ing brethren are conscientions in their 
principles, having embraced them them- 
selves after a candid and enlightened in- 
vestigation; or, as it is doubtless fre- 
quently the case, having received them 
from their pious and exemplary ances- 
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tors through successive generations. But 
whatever, and however groundless, may 
be the case, there is no doubt of the fact, 
there is a great, and I think increasing, 
prejudice against Dissenters among the 
great body of the people connected with 
the Church of England. There is an- 
other source of disaffection towards the 
Dissenters, which, perhaps, more than 
any other cause, tends to make them un- 
popular, and to draw upon them the 
odium of the community, and that is — 
the controversy on the subject of the 
union of the church with the state. The 
Dissenters contend that religion is capable 
of supporting itself without the aid of 
civil power, and plead the successful ex- 
ample of the American churches, in sup- 
port of their position. The friends of 
the church, on the other hand, insist 
upon this connection, as not only lawful, 
but expedient and salutary, and deny 
that want of a national establishment in 
America is favourable to the cause of re- 
ligion and morality. This dispute is car- 
ried on with great warmth on both sides, 
and frequently with too much bitterness 
and party spirit. The controversy is not 
confined to the Church of England and 
the dissenters from its pale, but is agi- 
tated with equal zeal, and I fear with 
greater acrimony, on the other side of 
the Tweed. Like most important and 
protracted controversies, there is much 
to be said on both sides of the question. 
Although by an American the necessity 
or expediency of an ecclesiastical esta- 
blishment cannot be admitted for a mo- 
ment, I can easily conceive, that in the 
mind of a conscientious Englishman or 
Scotchman, the subject of the dissolution 
of the connection between church and 
state may be surrounded with many, and, 
tohis mind, insuperable difficulties. There 
is a vast difference between the expedi- 
ency of setting up an establishment in 
the United States of America, where the 
feelings of the people, as well as the 
genius of the government, are diametri- 
cally opposed to it; and the propriety of 
dissolving it entirely in a country where 
it has existed for ages, and incorporated 
itself with the habits and usages, the 
manners and customs, the sentiments and 
feelings of the great body of the people. 
Although decidedly and, ex animo, a 
friend to the voluntary principle, (as the 
subject in dispute here is technically 
called,) I have frequently been thrown 
into situations during my short residence 
in England, which have been not a little 
embarrassing; and I have carefully 
avoided committing myself to a contro- 
versy, which depends for its merits upon 
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circumstances and localities with 

as a stranger in a foreign land, I 

not be expected to be fully acquainted, 
But whatever may be the result of this 
important controversy, there can be no 
doubt that it renders the present situ. 
ation of our dissenting brethren tryj 
and uncomfortable, and that some of hee 
are ready to exclaim, like our good brother 
in Henley, ‘O had I the wings of g 
dove, then would I fly away salt be at 
rest.’ ” 


As Dr. Codman has, for nearly 
thirty years, been the beloved 
pastor of the congregational church 
at Dorchester, New England, he 
felt a wish to see Dorchester in 
Old England, from which town 
many of the first settlers of the 
Massachusetts colony proceeded, 
He thus describes his visit : 


On my arrival in Dorchester I im- 
mediately called upon the Dissenting Mi- 
nister of that place, the Rev. Mr. Ander- 
son, who received me with great cordiality 
and kindness. Mr. Anderson’s congre- 
gation is small and feeble, and has had to 
struggle with many difficulties and em. 
barrassments. Since his connection with 
them, it has somewhat increased, and its 
prospects are at present encouraging. 
His place of worship, like many of the 
old meeting-houses of the Dissenters, is 
most obscurely situated in a narrow and 
unfrequented street, and seems to have 
been erected on a plan purposely to avoid 
observation. His dwelling house, which 
is small and contracted, constitutes a part 
of the premises, and belongs to the pro 
prietors of the chapel. The use of this, 
with an uncertain salary, seldom exceed- 
ing £100 per ann., constitutes the whole 
of the living of this excellent man. I 
mention these circumstances, 
they apply to a very considerable number 
of Dissenting Ministers and congregations. 
Except in cities and large towns, the 
meeting-houses or chapels of the Inde- 
pendents are mean in their appearance, 
and circumscribed in their dimensions. 
Many of them are without stated pastors, 
and are supplied by pious laymen, who 
are employed during the week in their 
respective avocations, and who go out 
into the villages on the Sabbath, to exhort 
and to pray with these destitute congre- 
gations. This imperfect ministry cer- 
tainly ought not to be despised, as without 
it many precious souls might perish for 
want of the bread of life; but some 
such institution as our Education Se 
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ciety, is greatly needed among our bre- 


thren in England, to increase the num- 
ber of well-trained and faithful ministers 
of the Independent denomination. It is 
a matter of astonishment, that no society 
of this character has been hitherto formed. 
Can a better course be adopted to pro- 
mote the cause of Christ, and the inte- 
rests of the Dissenters, than by establish- 
ing a society for the thorough education 
of indigent pious young men for the 
| ministry, like American Education 
ieties in the United States? It is to 
be sincerely hoped that this subject will 
soon be taken into serious consideration 
by our dissenting brethren. 
“ On Tuesday morning, we took 
the coach for London. We had for 
a companion a young clergyman of 
the established church, with whom 
I had much conversation on the sub- 
ject of the state of religion in Ame- 
rica, and the operation of the voluntary 
principle. Although evangelical in his 
religious principles, I found him strongly 
prejudiced against Dissenters and against 
America. He had read the narrative of 
Drs. Reed and Matheson, and com- 
mented upon it with great severity. He 
insisted that they were sent to America 
by a political faction, to collect infor- 
mation to aid them in their efforts to 
destroy the British Constitution, by 
effecting a dissolution between the 
Church and State. ra = not the 
instance of prejadice and bigotry, 
which I met with in England.” — 
As Dr. Codman studied for the 
ministry in North Britain, he de- 
termined to travel to the scene of 
his youthful associations, and on 
his way he visited his friend Dr. 
Matheson, at Durham. 


“ The independent chapel in Durham,” 
he remarks,“ is small, but well attended. 
It will contain about five or six hundred 
hearers. It is situated at the back of a 
street, and in the rear of a dwelling-house. 
You might pass the gate which leads to it, 
and which exactly resembles a number 
of other gates in the same street, without 
thinking of a place of worship. Indeed, 
it appears to be, like many other dissent- 
ing places of worship, studiously con- 
¢cealed from observation. The contrast 
between the splendid pile of Episcopal 
magnificence, which every where meets 
the eye in the city and suburbs of Dur- 
ham, and the humble and unpretend- 
ing sanctuary of the descendants of the 
Puritans, is singularly striking, and af- 
fords not an unapt illustration of the 
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religious denominations which they re- 
naa represent. Episcopacy tn 
ngland is like the grand and spacious 
cathedral, magnificent, showy, and im- 
ing. It embraces within its pale 
nearly all the noble and fashionable, and 
by far the greater proportion of the 
wealthy of the land. It meets you 
wherever you go, and pervades all ranks 
and classes of society—whereas the dis- 
senting interest, like its obscure and re- 
tired places of worship, is thrown into the 
back ground, and regarded by its more 
opulent neighbours with neglect, if not 
with contempt. I was painfully impressed 
with this marked and decided differeace 
between the Churchman and the Dis- 
senter, and felt more than ever attached 
to the religious institutions of my own 
country, where no one sect is esta- 
blished by law.” 

Respecting his visit to Edin- 
burgh he writes— 

“In the evening I preached for Mr. 
Wilkes, in Albany Chapel. It is deeply 
to be regretted that there is so little 
harmony between the members of the 
Established Church and the various Dis- 
senters, both Presbyterian and Indepen- 
dent, in this city, and indeed throughout 
Scotland. The controversy respecting 
the lawfulness and expediency of a na- 
tional establishment, has been carried on 
with more warmth, and with a greater 
degree of asperity, inScotland than ia her 
sister kingdom. Sermons and other pam- 
phiets, without number, have been printed 
and circulated on both sides of the ques- 
tion. Social and domestic intercourse 
has been greatly embittered by this un- 
happy controversy. In the situation in 
which I ‘was placed, I could not avoid 
seeing and hearing much on this agitating 
subject. My personal friends were almost 
exclusively connected with the Establish- 
ment, while my official character, as a 
pastor of the Congregational Church, and 
a delegate to the Congregational Union, 
necessarily led me to associate with the 
strenuous advocates of the voluntary 
principle, I found among both parties 
excellent and devoted men, and I deeply 
regretted that a difference of opinion 
should have such an unhappy influence 
in estranging them from each other, and 
in creating and fostering feelings of cold- 
ness and jealousy.” 


Now we must own that we ex- 
ceedingly regret that Dr. Codman 
did not determine to publish before 
he left England, as, in that case, 
he might have conversed with some 
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of his intelligent brethren through- 
out the country upon several topics 
respecting which we think he is 
mistaken, from the want of ade- 
quate information. As, however, 
he commenced the volume after 
he left our shores, and it is given 
to the American public with all 
the disadvantages resulting from 
such a course, we feel called upon 
to deal plainly with our esteemed 
brother, and correct, without hesi- 
tation, the mistakes into which he 
has fallen. 

1. On the supposed dissatisfaction 
of the Dissenting Ministers. 

That our brother, Mr. Bolton, 
born and educated in America, 
should prefer republican institu- 
tions, and feel the strength of the 
amor patria so strong within him, 
as to make him long to return 
again to the land of his fathers, 
is not at all surprising—indeed 
he must, as an American, feel, 
as Dr. Codman has done, pecu- 
liar disgust at the bigotry and 
exclusiveness of the dominant 
sect in this country. In this dis- 
gust all Dissenting Ministers par- 
ticipate, knowing, as they do, 
that there is no artifice too mean, 
no libel too gross, no influence 
too corrupt to be employed against 
them hed their churches, by the 
thorough-paced adherents of the 
hierarchy. Still they are not 
republicans in their political senti- 
ments, nor cowards in their moral 
feelings. 

As a body, they are warmly 
attached tu the civil constitution 
of their country, and nothing will 
make them sympathize with repub- 
lican institutions but their despair 
of obtaining from the laws and au- 
thorities of the empire an acknow- 
ledgment of their common rights 
and equal privileges. That conces- 
sion may be remap toa distant 
day, but still they will wait for it, 


occupying the interval by a calm, 
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firm, and uncompromising testi. 
mony against secular establish. 
ments of religion, which they be- 
lieve paralyze and pervert it. 

2. On the alleged unpopularity 
of Dissenters. i Codman, in 
his observations on this subject, 
betrays the society with which he 
mingled in Great Britain. Asa 
gentleman and a Christian minister 
from another country, he was in- 
vited to the handsome parties of 
some of our genteel religionists who 
have no settled opinions either in 
politics or religion. Half tories in 
their feelings, and half churchmen 
in their creeds—they associate with 
pure conservatives in both, who, 
good souls, never lose an op. 
portunity of declaiming against 
**the political dissenters”—now 
in the strain of pious regrets, and 
now in the language of detraction 
and contempt. 

It would seem occasionally as if 
Dr. Codman had caught the tone of 
these worthies, but assuredly, he 
ought not to have joined in their 
cuckoo cry, without informing him- 
self of its truth. What evidence, 
for instance, did our good brother 
see while among us of our alliance 
with O'Connell ? If by “ alliance” 
he means a confederacy with secret 
articles, maintained by private cor- 
respondence, and dark intrigue, we 
assure our brother he has grievous- 
ly mistaken our principles and cha- 
racters in supposing us capable 
of such a compact: but if he 
only mean that sympathy which 
common opinions respecting church 
establishments and common wrongs 
inflicted by them may well excite— 
then we would remind our friend 
that it is no more an alliance than 
that which existed in New England 
when the voluntary churchmen 
united with the sceptical politicians, 
by constitutional means, to over- 
throw the domination of ‘ the 
standing order.” As well might 
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Sir Harry Inglis or Sir Andrew 
Agnew be said to be in alliance 
with the same party, because they 
have occasionally divided with 
them in favour of some measure 
before Parliament. 

But where is the evidence of our 
supposed unpopularity? Surely 
Dr. Codman will not gather the 
opinions of a nation from the gos- 
sip of a drawing-room, but from 
some great acts by which the popu- 
lar sentiment is unequivocally ex- 


Inthe days of Sacheverel, Dis- 
senters were unpopular, for high 
church mobs dared to destroy their 
meeting-houses. At the first French 
revolution they were unpopular, for 
their persons were insulted, and 
the repeal of the Test and Corpo- 
ration Acts was indignantly refused 
them by the Parliament and the 
country. But what is the case 
now? Those acts have been re- 

led—the municipal corporations 
ave been reformed, and dissenting 
gentlemen, to a very gratifying ex- 
tent, have been chosen by their 
townsmen to be magistrates and 
counsellors. No, the old church 
ery of danger is raised in vain 
against the Dissenters, and by the 
community at large their characters 
were never so respected, their 
claims so considered, or their influ- 
ence so felt, as they are at the 
present moment. Let us look again 
at our coggregations—do they in- 
dicate the unpopularity of our 
cause? A few families throughout 
the kingdom, whose nonconformity 
sat very loosely upon them, may, 
under a pretended dread of politics, 
have left the Dissenters to join— 
admirable consistency—the state 
church! But do the people, those 
middle classes that include so large 
& portion of the virtue, intelli- 
gence, and energy of the nation, 
do they forsake us? 
But Dr. Codman says, “ The 
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Dissenting congregations at pre- 
sent owe their increase from the 
established church, not so much 
from a regard of evangelical preach- 
ing, as from some other and per- 
haps less laudable motive.” What 
Dr. Codman meant by this sen- 
tence we do not understand, but 
we are sure of this, that those who 
join our churches from the esta- 
blishment are not brought to us, 
because we preach political ser- 
mons, but because they have be- 
come weary of listening to the 
political discourses of the esta- 
blished clergy, or have preferred 
the teaching of our ministers, or 
the discipline of our churches, to 
that of the Episcopal communion. 
And notwithstanding the alleged 
increase of evangelical instruction 
in the Church of England, we must 
tell our brother, that our congre- 
gations are still augmented with 
people from a class of frightful mag- 
nitude in this country, who never 
heard the gospel until they were 
brought to our places of worship. 
3. The imputed meanness and ob- 
scurity of our places of worship, is 
another topic on which our valued 
brother requires information. He 
should have recollected, that our 
older places were built at a period 
when the toleration of Dissenters 
was a very uncertain matter, and 
when the spirit of the times was so 
inimical to our forefathers, that 
they were glad to hide themselves 
from public observation. The 
secret doors that are still to be 
seen in our more ancient meeting- 
houses, prove that their frequenters 
had to provide some method of 
escape from the visits of their per- 
secutors, and ir such a state of po- 
pular feeling against them, is it sur- 
prising that they built in a corner? 
This of course does not apply 
to those edifices that have been 
erected within the last century. 
But the spirit of persecution has 
4T2 
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not expired, it still pursues us in 
another form. 

The freehold or copyhold land 
that is found in our cities and 
towns, belongs mainly either to 
ublic bodies or to noble landlords. 
Jatil very lately the Commissioners 
of Woods and Forests, the Gover- 
nors of colleges and hospitals, and 
the members of municipal corpo- 
rations, were all ‘* Church and 
King”’-men, who would rather 
grant their land as a site for a 
theatre or a mass-house, than per- 
mit a dissenting chapel to be 
erected thereon, whilst the noble- 
men and landed gentry have in- 
serted in their leases, clauses not 
merely to prohibit the erection of 
a chapel, but even the holding of a 
prayer-meeting on their estates. 
More than this,» we have known 
instances in which landed property 
has been bought up by college 
trustees and private individuals, at 
an exorbitant price, to prevent its 
purchase as a site for a dissenting 
chapel. Where Dissenters can ob- 
tain an eligible plot of ground they 
now erect commodious and not in- 
elegant chapels, for they are not in- 
sensible to the pleasures of taste, 
which they, however, obtain at their 
own cost, not at that of the nation. 

The bigh Church and Tory jour- 
nalists delight to insinuate, that the 
Dissenters *‘ are but balf English- 
men,” and that ‘“ they hate the 
House of Lords, with all the bit- 
terness of sectarian hatred.” With 
such facts before them, we might 
ask our American brethren, whe- 
ther the alleged existence of 
alienated and embittered feelings 
would be surprising if true? But 
we are entirely English in our feel- 
ings still. We prefer our country 
to any other, and only ask that she 
should give to us the equal privi- 
leges of a common family, to ripen 
that preference into an affection at 
once enlightened and devoted. 


4. The d ion and poverty of 


Dissenting Ministers, is too plainly 
asserted to escape some observa- 
tion, None can regret more deeply 
than we do, that our brethren are 
not more honourably and adequately 
remunerated for their ministerial 
services. But this evil does not 
cleave to us alone. The selfish- 
ness which occasions it in our 
churches, causes it to exist to a 
still greater extent in the esta. 
blishment, with all its wealth, and 
with this aggravation, that in the 
latter case it is generally the re- 
sult of the cupidity and oppres- 
sion of brother clergymen. Dr. 
Codman should know, that there 
are nearly 2,000 curates of the 
Church of England, who have not 
£80 a year, and the same number 
of incumbents, who have not £100 
per annum. There are, therefore, 
between three and fourthousand mi- 
nisters of the church, who are worse 
off than our good brother at Don- 
caster, and though we do not cite 
this fact to justify the occasional par- 
simoniousness of our people, yet it 
is obvious that the endowment sys- 
tem, as it at present exists, dues not 
provide a more liberal remuneration. 

We sincerely regret that such 
is the position of that controversy, 
with which our good friend has 
intermeddled, that we could not 
pass by his remarks in silence, 
He came to this country as a dele- 
gate to our churches, he mixed 
with our best society, and all the 
sources of information were open 
to him. What a man so circum- 
stanced writes has the authority of 
office attached to it, and if silence 
were maintained, the conclusion 
would be, that his statements are 
so correct that we are unable either 
to explain or reply. 

Besides, we wish that our Ame- 
rican brethren should understand, 
that we are not unworthy of our 
forefathers, but are labouring 
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amidst many discouragements to 
complete that reformation which 
they begun. And that though its 

ogress has been long impeded, 
we fondly anticipate its eventual 
triumph in the destruction of those 
relics of popery, which the Act of 
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Uniformity has enshrined, and in 
the exposure and confusion of those 
worldly and papistical churchmen, 
for whom a reformed and evange- 
lical establishment, monstrous ano- 
maly, now provides both emolu- 
ment and honour ! 





EXPLANATORY REMARKS ON TEMPERANCE SOCIETIES. 


(To the Editor.) 

Sir,—It would scarcely be fair to 
many of your readers, if, from time 
to time, you should continue to 
express your disapprobation of 
Temperance Societies adopting the 
abstimence pledge, without allow- 
ing admission to any thing by way 
either of defence or explanation. 
From circumstances which it will 
be needless to mention, I am neither 
an active member of any Tempe- 
tance Society, nor a regular at- 
tendant upon any meetings of that 
description. Probably I may be 
regarded, therefore, as not very 
deeply imbued with prejudice in 
their favour, 

Having in your last number 
made use of the barbarous term, 
(for such I certainly regard it,) 
Tee-totalism, you say, ‘‘ to banish 
the fruit of the vine from the table 
of the Lord, and to forbid ¢ such as 
be faint’ to drink of it, appears to 
Many so contrary to reason and 

i , that they stand aloof 
from operations which terminate in 
sach conclusions.” This, allow me 
to say, is a very incorrect state- 
ment. The members of Temper- 
ance Societies do not wish to ba- 
nish the fruit of the vine from the 
table of the Lord, especially if it 
were used as in the first ages of 
Christianity. But suppose there 
should have been persons who had 
proceeded to this length, I am sure 
you would never think of con- 

ning an extensive association 
en account of the folly, or even the 
delinquency, of a few individuals. 





The reasons on which Temper- 
ance Societies are founded do not, 
in reality, apply to the Lord’s Sup- 
per. Nobody contends that the 
mere tasting of alcohol, where it 
cannot be abused, is sinful. It 
may, however, from circumstances 
be inexpedient, and even wrong, 
to use it in any of its intoxicating 
combinations, as a common or fre- 
quent beverage. This, it is be- 
lieved, is the case at present.— 
Drunkenness, whether it prevails 
more or less than at any former 
period, does now prevail to a very 
melancholy extent, and forms one 
of the greatest ubstacles to the suc- 
cess of the Gospel. Besides, the 
subject of Temperance Societies is 
now so fully before the public, 
that no professor of serious piety, 
and especially no Christian minis- 
ter, who of course is regarded as 
the friend of every thing that has 
for its object the cause of huma- 
nity, of morality, or of religion, 
can, in effect, maintain a neutral 
position. 

It is not precisely correct to say, 
that Temperance Societies ‘‘ forbid 
the use of wine,” or any other sti- 
mulating liquor. They are volun- 
tary associations, and have neither 
the power nor the wish to effect 
any thing but by moral suasion. 
Their advocates appeal to the rea- 
son, the humanity, and the reli- 
gious principles of their hearers, 
and there they leave the matter. 

Further down on the same page 
you remark, that you “ do not see 
the moral evil of relieving, by the 
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use of wine, the exhaustion which 
public speaking has occasioned.” 
That you are exhilarated by wine 
will be readily admitted ; but that 
your exhaustion is relieved by this 
means, or relieved in the best and 
most effectual way, will be dis- 
puted. Under these circumstances, 
in most cases, rest and nutritious 
food are all that nature requires, 
and all that can be resorted to with 
real advantage. The term moral 
evil, as used above, is not that 
which the advocates of total absti- 
nence would select as the most ap- 
propriate to their views, 

Many of your readers, it is likely, 
will not clearly understand you 
when you tell us, as at page 469, 
in the August number, “‘ that many 
holy ministers conscientiously re- 
gard the expedient of a test,” that 
is, I suppose, the temperance 
pledge, “as unscriptural, and likel 
to ensnare its subjects, and to lead, 
if fully carried out, to monkish 
austerities.” Convinced that sti- 
mulating liquors, as a common or 
frequent beverage, are quite unne- 
Cessary, really pernicious, and that 
the use of them in this way has, 
and must have, a baneful effect as 
an example, they discard them, but 
in all other respects they are just 
like other persons, or rather they 
are more uniformly cheerful, and 
at all times more fully prepared to 
discharge every duty that devolves 
upon them. As to being ensnared, 
they are really insensible to any 
such unfortunate circumstance, 
whilst they do recollect certain im- 
portant engagements in domestic 
life, in commercial transactions, 


and in a profession of religion, to 
which their conduct in signing the 
temperance pledge bears no very 
slight analogy. They recollect 
also the saying of Paul, when he 
declares that though certain things 
were lawful they were not expe- 
dient; and that if these things were 
likely to make his brother offend, 
he would eat no animal food, nor 
drink any wine, while the world 
stood. 

The members of Temperance 
Societies have two objects imme- 
diately in view—the reformation 
of drunkards, and the prevention 
of the love or habit of drinking. 
With respect to both these objects, 
the man who advocates the total 
abstinence scheme has a decided 
advantage. His plan is confess- 
edly the only safe one for the 
drunkard, whilst his own senti- 
ments and practice give a consist 
ence and a force to his exhortations, 
when addressing persons of this 
degraded character, which similar 
effort on the part of the advocate 
of more moderation would not pos- 
sess. 

It has been noticed already, that 
the taste for intoxicating liquors is 
obtained gradually and impercepti- 
bly. Let it then never be drunk at 
all as a common beverage, and that 
taste, of course, will not be acquired; 
we shall put an end at once to all 
those opinions and customs which 
have long continued to induce the 
incipient stages of drunkenness, 
and the very vice itself will cease 
completely and for ever. 

W. E. 


*,* As we wish to deal “ fairly” with our readers, we insert the observations of 
our worthy friend, without however being convinced that he has dealt fairly’ 
with our remarks. They were written to explain why the Temperance Society had not 
received more general support amongst our denomination. We believe that “ total ab- 
stinence” —for it seems that its friends are now ashamed of their own “ barbarous term, 
Tee-totalism,”—has appeared to many fanatical and absurd. This fact is asserted in 
a letter published in the Christian Advocate of Oct.24, On the Decline of the Bri- 
tish and Foreign Temperance Society, which we regret our limits will not permit us 
to quote, but which fully sustains the opinions we have recorded.— Editor. 
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REVIEW OF BOOKS. 


The Life and Character of John Howe, 
M.A., with an Analysis of his Writings. 
By Henry Rogers. 8vo. W. Ball. 


Copious as is our British Cata- 
logue of Theological Authors, there 
is no name that can in all respects 
compare with that of John Howe. 
In some peculiar quality of great- 
ness, names might be mentioned 
of individuals who have surpassed 
him, but for that singular combi- 
nation of rare and great endow- 
ments, which approximates towards 
mental perfection, or which exhi- 
bits the highest specimen of our 
nature, both in contemplation and 
in action, Howe is unmatched. 
Mr. Rogers has justly observed, 
and admirably described, this ex- 
quisite balancing of Howe’s facul- 
ties. 

“ The tendencies of Howe’s mind, it is 
true, were of the noblest kind; to the 
abstract and subtle in the department of 
reason ; to the lofty and sublime in that 
of imagination ; and to the pure and ele- 
vated in that of sentiment: but all this, 
though sufficient to invest his whole 
character with peculiar majesty, did not 
prevent (as too often happens with ex- 
alted genius) the developement of the 
inferior faculties, or unfit him for a 
graceful and punctual discharge of the 
practical duties of life. The only percep- 
tible difference in this point, between 
him and others, was, that he sustained 
the gudeary relations of life with unusual 


ty. 

“ Most of those characters which have 
won the admiration of mankind, have 
been marked by a peculiar individuality, 
resulting from the disproportionate, and, 
In some cases, enormous development of 
some master-faculty. In Bacon, it is 
true, we are dazzled by a constellation of 
almost all intellectual excellencies; yet 
even in him, the philosophic temperament 
Was so prevailingly strong, as to throw 
into the shade all his other vast endow- 
ments; endowments which, if they can 
be considered secondary at all, are se- 
condary only in him. In Edwards, we 


see the utmost logical acuteness; in 
Barrow, wonderful comprehensiveness ; 
in Jeremy Taylor, the utmost opulence of 
imagination; in Milton, its utmost sub- 
limity. In all these, and many other 
cases, the glare of some overpowering 
faculty makes the rest shine with a wan 
and feeble light, and, in some cases, 
nearly quenches them altogether. But, 
from the calm firmament of Howe's 
mind (and from his almost alone, so far 
as I know) shine forth all the various 
faculties of the soul, each with its allotted 
tribute of light, and with a serene and 
solemn lustre. ‘ One star,’ it is true, 
‘ differeth from another star in glory ;’ 
but none extinguish or eclipse the rest. 

“That disproportionate development 
of some particular faculty, which almost 
uniformly distinguishes great genius, is 
in general, it is true, far more desirable, 
in a world like this, than a more harmo- 
nious adjustment of all its powers. By 
the mingling of the several elements of 
mental strength in different proportions, 
that endless variety, which is so charac- 
teristic of all the works of God, is kept up 
in the world of intellect; just as the ten 
thousand phenomena of the physical 
world all flow from the infinitely diversi- 
fied inter-action of a few elementary 
principles. 

** Who can doubt that, for a world like 
ours, such a conformation of mind is the 
most useful that can be imagined? Since 
all progress depends upon a minute divi- 
sion of labour; since we must be con- 
tented with such moderate excellence 
even when the whole powers of the mind 
are concentrated on a single point, and 
unremittingly exerted there; and since 
all can be happy only by each pursuing a 
different path to happiness ; how neces- 
sary was it that every facility should be 
afforded for determining men’s minds to 
different objects! This is effectually done 
by the prominence generally given to 
some one faculty. No sooner is the mind 
exposed to the various influences of 
active life, than this faculty, like the 
senses, finds an appropriate sphere of 
action provided for it. The projections 
of some portions of the mind serve (if I 
may use the expression) as the nucleus 
for habits to incrust themselves upon. 

“ If it be so rare’to meet with a mind 
originally characterized by that barmoni- 
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ous adjustment of all its powers, which 
we have described as the peculiar excel- 
lence of John Howe ; still more rare is it 
to meet with such a mind, when time has 
laid his touch upon it. Some disturbing 
forces have almost inevitably destroyed 
the equilibrium of the soul; the influence 
of circumstances has determined its tastes 
and habits exclusively to some particular 
pursuits. 

“ But though this unequal distribution 
of the mental faculties is necessary in a 
world like ours, and ordained for the 
wisest purposes, it is not in itself a per- 
fection. Itis true, that such an exagge- 
ration (if I may so speak) of some mental 
feature, is more likely to attract the 
attention of mankind. This, however, 
is owing to the limitation of our faculties, 
Men, in general, are incapable of appre- 
ciating the more complicated forms of 
beauty. While the most unpractised 
ear, possessing any susceptibility for 
music at all, can enjoy some simple me- 
lody, how much knowledge, taste, and 
sensibility does it require, thoroughly 
to appreciate the complicated excellence 
of the compositions of a Handel or a 
Mozart ; 


**« To untwist all the chains that tie 
The hidden soul of harmony.’ ” 


“ To our strange passion for mutilated 
beauty, the world abundantly ministers; 
since, in the loveliest scenes of nature, 
as well as the least imperfect specimens 
of intellect, we discern only a few of the 
scattered elements of beauty and of ex- 
cellence ; some of the lineaments are sure 
to be wanting. 

“To a superior being, capable of ad- 
miring the higher and more complicated 
forms of intellectual beauty, the over- 
shadowing greatness of some particular 
faculty probably appears an imperfection ; 
he may look upon it just as we look upon 
the remarkable exaggeration of some 
feature of the face,—as a real deformity, 
The perfection of animal existence con- 
sists in the acuteness of all the senses, 
not in the unusual perfection of one to 
balance the defects of another. It is no 
compensation to the deaf, that in general 
the eye-sight of such is anusually pene- 
trating. Now, as man sustains such 
various relations both to God, to himself, 
and to the universe, that conformation of 
mind is the most perfect, which enables 
him to bring all his faculties into play 
upon their appropriate objects, with 
equal power and flexibility.”--pp. 452— 
456. 


The author proceeds to observe, 
that if it is rare to meet with an 
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individual whose faculties are thus 
admirably adjusted, and all in 
high state of cultivation, it must 
be still more rare to find them con- 
joined with the far higher qualities 
of moral and religious excellence, 
But Howe was as good in action, 
as he was great in thonght—as 
pure and resplendent in his life, as 
accomplished and rich in mental 
endowments. Through a long and 
laborious life, in the most eventful 
and exciting times, amidst clash- 
ing parties, fierce controversies, 
whirlwinds and earthquakes, both 
in Church and State, Howe pre- 
served the even tenor of his way, 
calm as an angel amidst warring 
elements, and pure as the light 
which the gross and earthly va. 
pours may resist and impede, but 
cannot defile, and which is destined 
to diffuse its genial radiance when 
those vapours shall have passed 
away. 

There can be no doubt that the 
single circumstance of Howe’s non- 
conformity has been suffered for 
a century to throw a veil over his 
unrivalled excellencies; and names 
vastly inferior to his have, through 
this unmanly and unchristian pre- 
judice, been placed foremost in 
British theology —when a more 
candid judgment, a more just com- 
parison, would unquestionably have 
assigned him a place, for all the 
high qualities of theological au- 
thorship, far before Barrow or 
Taylor, to say nothing of the infe- 
rior tribes which have figured in 
libraries, where Howe has been 
forgotten or despised. But such 
rare excellencies were not im- 
parted to be concealed or extin- 
guished for ever. As Coleridge 
somewhere says of a great man— 
‘* When the taper of his genius 
seemed extinguished, it was still 
surrounded by an inflammable at- 
mosphere of its own, and rekindled 
at the first approach of light, which 
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made it seem to flame up self-re- 
vived.” 

So it unquestionably is, Howe's 
reputation has been rising, con- 
tinues rising, and must rise even 
still higher. For it may be fear- 
lessly asked, who is his superior, 
who is his equal, in soundness of 
judgment, in philosophical accu- 
racy, in comprehensiveness of 
view, in convincing and persuad- 
ing argument, in opulence of illus- 
tration, in all the highest qualities 
of reason and genius? Howe has 
long enjoyed the very highest 
reputation in the schools of non- 
conformist theology. He is now 
becoming better known elsewhere, 
and we feel no hesitation in stating 
our opinion, that if he is not al- 
ready by general consent styled 
the prince of British divines, that 
honour will not much longer be 
denied to him, by those who are 
best qualified by their reading and 
candour to pronounce an opinion. 

But we are perfectly willing to 
leave the writings and reputation 
of John Howe to the jadgment of 
future ages, persuaded that should 
the present age, rife as it is again 
becoming with theological contro- 
versy, refuse to do him justice 
openly and generally, there will 
still be a secret homage rendered 
to his greatness and excellence, by 
all who study both his works and 
his life, which will not fall far short 
of the high standard which we have 
claimed for him. Whatever should 
be his lot with those of another 
school, alas! that we should say 


-it, and of another church, we trust 


that in dissenting colleges, and 
among dissenting theologians and 
students, his name will ever rank 
highest, and his works never cease 
to be studied as models of sound 
scriptural and practical theology. 
ere is no divine of any school so 
calculated to form the mind to just 
views of truth; there is none that de- 
N.S. No. 143. 


serves to be so implicitly followed. 
There may be others who have 
treated theology more attractively, 
more eloquently, more poetically ; 
but there is no one that has treated 
it in,all respects so instructively, so 
consistently, and with such uni- 
form freedom from system, and 
such entire devotion to truth. 

Bat it is time we proceeded to 
the more immediate subject of this 
article. Mr. Rogers's Life of our 
Author is a most appropriate and 
seasonable production. Such a 
work had long been desiderated 
among students of theology; we 
had often heard it spoken of as 
likely to be undertaken, but hap- 
pily for Howe’s name, happily we 
will say for the Christian Church, 
it was reserved for an individual, 
whose endowments and acquire- 
ments eminently fit him for the 
task. We shall now proceed to 
give our readers some samples of 
the able and eloquent manner in 
which the Life of Howe is written, 

**T cannot but avow my opinion—an 
opinion formed after no very limited 
acquaintance with the lives and writings 
of eminent Christians,—that there is 
scarcely one of the many whose memoirs 
are before the public, characterized by 
excellence so various, or so great in its 
several kinds, as the subject of these 
pages; scarcely apy one who presents 
such an harmonious combination of ail 
that is great, noble, and lovely in human 
character. I am well aware, indeed, that 
the several elements of excellence which 
entered into the composition of this ex- 
traordinary man, may, taken separately, 
be found in other men in equal, if not 
much larger measure; but the distinctive 
beauty of his character is that of combi- 
nation and symmetrical relation of parts: 
so much is this the case, that it is no 
paradox to affirm, that the very fallest 
developement of which any single intel- 
lectual or moral quality might have been 
susceptible, and which in some other 
men, distinguished by marked inequality 
of character, would have been justly con- 
sidered an excellence, would in his case 
have been a defect, because it would have 
impaired that rare harmony which now 
pervades the whole. 

“ Without anticipating that more mi- 

4Uu 
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nute avalysis of his character, which is 
reserved for a subsequent page, it may 
be allowed in this place to indicate the 
more important aspects, under which 
it may be contemplated. It is true, that 
his intellectual qualities were of the 
highest order, and perhaps his aptitudes 
for abstract speculation have very seldom, 
if ever, been surpassed. Itmay be safely 
said, however, that there are other points 
of his character far more worthy of 
notice. It is the singular diversity and 
not less singular combination of moral 
excellence that chiefly renders him an 
object of such profound interest. To use 
the scarcely hyperbolical language of his 
friend and coadjutor, who preached his 
funeral sermon, ‘ it seemed as though he 
was intended by Heaven to be an inviting 
example of universal goodness.’ 

“ None can peruse his writings without 
feeling that his mind was habitually filled 
with the contemplation of that peculiar 
but truly divine character, that compre- 
hensive and all-pervading excellence, the 
ultimate developement of which, in those 
who embrace Christianity, is the design 
of the mysteries it reveals, and of all the 
powerful motives by which it prompts to 
action. This character consists in the 
complete restoration of harmony between 
all the faculties of the soul; such a dis- 
tribution and mutual subserviency of all 
the constituent principles of our nature, 
as shall secure the highest perfection of 
them all, and enable us uniformly and 
equably to sustain the various relations in 
which we stand to God, to ourselves, and 
to one another. 

** This character, an approximation to 
which is all that can be expected on 
earth, can be fully matured only under 
the influences of a far other clime; 
still it was the subject of Howe’s habitual 
and intese contemplation. Plato himself 
never kindled with a more intense rap- 
ture over his beautiful visions of ideal 
virtue, than Howe, with a mind eniarged 
and purified by the Gospel, dwelt on the 
lineaments of that image into which the 
Christian is gradually transformed as he 
gazes, * by the Spirit of the Lord.’ 

“| have said that none can study his 
character as reflected in his writings, 
without perceiving that he is enamoured 
of universal excellence; 1 add, that none 
study it as illustrated by his life, without 
perceiving that he pursued it with all the 
strength and constancy of a predominant 
passion ; in fact, with the same ardour 
with which others struggle for the realiza- 
tion of the darling schemes of a less noble 
ambition. His was no merely speculative 
admiration of holiness and virtue; it 
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exerted, as all his conduct shows, an 
all-controlling practical influence over his 
whole life. His actions and motives were 
habitually determined by a reference to 
this standard. So much is this the case, 
that with him, most evidently, the various 
events of life were not ends, but only 
means to an end. Its joys and sorrows, 
its hopes and fears, its passions and pur. 
suits, were but so many occasions for 
expanding and strengthening, in one or 
other respect, that character, which, when 
duly exercised by discipline and con- 
firmed by habit, he knew, and exulted to 
know, should be perfected in heaven, and 
there receive the stamp of immortality. 
In a word, he was what so few Christians 
are, but what all ought to be, simply and 
habitually desirous of subjecting his whole 
nature to the dominion of the Gospel. 
Time, with him, derived all its importance 
from a reference to eternity, and earth 
as a scene of discipline for heaven.”— 
pp: 5—9. 


In the second chapter, Mr. 
Rogers commences with the few 
particulars that can be ascertained 
of Howe’s family and early life, 
These, though unusually scanty, 
will be interesting. 


** Of Howe’s family little is known. 
When it has been said that his father was 
a clergyman, and a man of distinguished 
piety and worth; that his mother was a 
woman of very uncommon abilities ; and 
that his uncle, Obadiah Howe, was vicar 
of Boston, in Lincolnshire; almost all 
that is certainly known of his connexions 
is already told. 

“Such matters, however, are of very 
little moment. The fame of John Howe, 
is the fame of exalted genius and distin- 
guished worth; and could receive but 
little augmentation from the proudest 
pedigree or the most illustrions pa- 
rentage. 

* Of Howe’s childhood as little is 
known as of his family. The character 
of his parents, however, fully justifies 
the belief that he was educated with care; 
that he must have been early imbued 
with a reverence for religion, and nur- 
tured in the strictest principles of 
morality. 

“He was born May 17, 1630, at 
Loughborough, Leicestershire ; of which 
place his father was minister. 

“This excellent man had been ap- 
pointed to this parish by Archbishop 
Laud, but was not destined to remain 
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there long. His arrogant patron attached 
little less importance to the most insig- 
nificant ceremonies than to the weightiest 
articles of the decalogue. He could see 
no impropriety in sanctioning the public 
desecration of the sabbath, while he was 
ready to visit the omission of the most 

trifling rites with relentless severity, 

As ‘Howe’s father, it seems, could not 

conscientiously comply with those solemn 

fooleries and minute and frivolous 

ceremonies, which the zealous Arch- 

bishop persisted in introducing into pub- 

lic worship, and by which, whether he 

intended it or not, he was fast assimi- 

lating the Church of England to the 

Church of Rome, it was soon discovered 

that he was not the man for Loughbo- 

rough, and he was consequently ejected. 

This can excite no surprise ; what could 

be expected from Laud,—a man appa- 
rently so totally destitute of every rational 

conception of the spirit or essence of reli- 

gion, and whose whole soul was immersed 
in pomp and ceremonial ; who seemed to 
think the restoration of broken crucifixes, 
and damaged paintings, amongst the most 
sacred cares of his high office, who busied 
himself in adjusting the position of altars, 
in prescribing obeisances and grimaces, 
in attiring his priesthood in the gaudy 
fopperies of a childish superstition, and 
in brushing up the tawdry frippery of the 
Romish Church, which had lain neglected 
ever since the Reformation; whose own 
most solemn acts of public devotion were 
a tissue of fantastic and ridiculous mum- 
meries; and whose superstition was of 
80 mean and abject a character, that he 
gravely noted his dreams, regarded the 
fall of a picture as a serious omen, and 
rejoiced or trembled as the week or year 
brought round his lucky or unlucky days? 
Had the relentless spirit of persecution 
by which this man was animated been 
directed, however erroneously, against 
the gigantic abuses in the Church, he 
would at least have escaped our con- 
tempt, though not our abhorrence. But to 
see great power abused to such mean 
purposes, to see a tyrant with the soal of 
4 deputy-master of ceremonies, is surely 
one of the most ridiculous as well as 
humiliating of spectacles. 

“On being expelled from Loughbo- 
rough, Mr. Howe and his son sought a 
refuge in Ireland. After staying there 
for some time, the rebellion drove them 
home again. It is not known in what 
city or town they took up their residence ; 
but it appears by no means to have proved 
asafe asylum. ‘It was besieged by the 
rebels,” says Calamy, ‘ several weeks 
together, though without success.’ 
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“ On May 19, 1647, when seventeen 
years of age, young Howe was admitted 

as a sizar into Christ College, Cambridge. 

Here he became acquainted with the cele- 

brated Cudworth, and the not less cele- 

brated Henry More, both of whom he 

admired and loved. With More he 

formed a close and most endeared friend- 

ship, which continued till the death of 
that great, though unequal and eccentric 

genius. To his intimacy with these men, 

Calamy attributes what he aptly calls 

that ‘ platonic tincture,’ which ‘ so re- 

markably runs through the writings which 

Howe drew up and published in his 

advanced years.’ In all probability, 

however, he imbibed this ‘ tincture,’ 
in a far greater degree, from the justly 

celebrated John Smith, of Queen’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, who was, at that time, 
in the height of his deserved reputation ; 
and whom, in many points, Howe strongly 
resembled. This ‘platonic’ taste, how- 
ever, is not to be attributed solely, or 
even principally, to his intimacy with the 
admirers of ‘ the great pagan theologue,’ 
as Howe himself styles him. Though he 
drank often at the streams, he drank still 
more frequently at the fountain. None 
can peruse his writings, without seeing 
in almost every page, traces of his ardent 
admiration of Plato ; and that it was the 
admiration of a kindred mind. Though 
without the slightest pretensions to the 
eloquence of the renowned Grecian, he 
bore no mean resemblance to him in 
loftiness of mind, sublimity of conception, 
and, above all, an intense admiration of 
all moral excellence.” —pp. 18—22. 


He proceeds to trace the young 
divine through his studies at Ox. 
ford and Cambridge, his settle- 
ment at Great Torrington, and to 
the period of his marriage. Chap- 
ter ILI. commences with his first 
interview with Cromwell, and re- 
lates the circumstances connected 
with his removal from Devonshire, 
and settlement as chaplain in 
Cromwell’s family. The narra- 
tion of these events naturally leads 
to some observations on the Pro- 
tector’s character, This is the only 
portion of the whole work which 
struck us as objectionable. We 
cannot admit the truth of much 
that is assumed as the basis of the 
reasoning intended to bear against 
4u2 
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Cromwell, though part of it is 
true; and we cannot but suspect 
‘that Mr. Rogers’s estimate is 
formed rather upon a partial re- 
view of the whole case, than upon 
a careful examination of the seve- 
ral events of the Protector’s life, 
It is impossible here to enter into 
this long agitated question; but we 
feel compelled to say, it has fre- 
uently engaged our attention, and 
the impression we have received 
from the perusal of Cromwell’s Me- 
moir of Cromwell, though it is a dull 
matter of fact book, is consider- 
ably different from that which 
Mr. R.’s representations would 
produce. We cannot conceive 
that either Howe or Baxter thought 
so ill of Cromwell as Mr. R. does ; 
nor can we discover any new light 
thrown upon his character by any 
events brought before us in Howe’s 
Life. Mr. R. seems to make little 
or no allowance for the pecu- 
liarity of the circumstances into 
which Cromwell was unexpectedly 
thrown, nor for the mistaken views 
which were then generally enter- 
tained of Reasons of State, and 
Old Testament examples of reli- 
gious magistrates and such like 
matters, but sets down all his mis- 
conduct and all his mistakes 
through life to “a steady tendency 
in all his actions to his own ag- 
grandizement.” 

We cannot, however, enter fur- 
ther into this controversy, yet we 
could not pass it by without sig- 
nifying our disagreement with Mr. 
Rogers upon this point, nor with- 
out reminding him that he has as- 
sumed much as true which required 
proof, and which we think has 
never been proved. 

We pass on to the more gratify- 
ing and instructive subject of 
Howe’s industrious and holy life. 

The fourth chapter continues the 
personal narratives from the death 
of Cromwell to the year 1668, 
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during which period Howe had 
been ejected for his nonconformity 
from Great Torrington, and cited 
to appear in the Bishop’s Court 
for preaching privately. The fol. 
lowing is an interesting account 
of what passed on this occasion, 


“ Having preached at the house of a 
gentleman whom he had been visiting for 
a few days, he found on returning home 
that an officer f7om the Bishop’s court had 
been to apprehend him, and not finding 
him, had given notice that citations were 
out against both Howe and his friend, 

“With characteristic promptitude, 
Howe next morning repaired to Exeter, 
While standing before the gate of the inn 
at which he had put up his horse, and 
anxiously pondering the course which it 
would be best for him to pursue, a digni- 
tary of the church, to whom he was well 
known, came past; and recognising Howe, 
asked him, ‘ what he did there ?’ ‘ Pray, 
Sir,’ replied Howe, ‘ what have I done 
that I may not be here?’ His friend 
informed him that a process was out 
against him, and that being so well 
known, he would find the utmost vigi- 
lance necessary to secure himself from 
being apprehended. He then asked 
Howe, ‘ whether he would not wait on the 
Bishop?’ Howe, wished not to appear 
too solicitous about the matter, and yet to 
have an opportunity of meeting the 
charges of the court, without seeming to 
have sought it, replied, ‘ that he had no 
intention of doing so, unless his lordshi 
hearing of his being in the city, shou 
invite him.” His good-natured friend 
instantly took this hint, and engaged, if 
Howe would wait in the mean time at 
the inn, to let his lordship hear of his 
being in the city ina very short time, He 
accordingly set off for the Bishop’s resi- 
dence, and in a short time returned to 
Howe with the intelligence that the 
Bishop would be glad to see him. ' 

“ When Howe was_ introduced, his 
lordship received him with the utmost 
politeness, and treated him ds an old 
acquaintance. He soon, however, began 
to use the freedom of an old acquaintance, 
by expostulating with him on his non- 
conformity, Like Bishop Wilkins, he 
asked him his reasons, Howe replied, 
that without taxing his lordship’s patience 
beyond all decency, he could nut give 
such an account of his objections as justice 
to himself required. The Bishop then 


requested him to mention any one of 


the points at which he scrupled, On 
this Howe specified re-ordination. 
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‘Pray, Sir’ said the Bishop, ‘ what 
hurt is there in being twice ordained ?’ 
‘Hurt, my Lord,’ rejoined Howe, < it 
hurts my understanding ; the thought is 
shocking; it is an absurdity ; since no- 
thing can have two beginnings. I am 
sure I am a minister of Christ, and am 
ready to debate that matter with your 
lordship, if your lordship pleases; but I 
cannot begin again to be a minister.’ 
The Bishop then dismissed him with 
strong expressions of regard, assuring 
him—and it must have required no slight 
integrity to resist such offers—that if he 
would conform, he might have considera- 
ble preferments. Howe then took his 
leave; and, as the Bishop said nothing of 
the process that was out against him, his 
visitor, in conformity with the plan he 
had laid down, also abstained from all 
allusion to the subject; wisely con- 
eluding, that if the Bishop intended to 
proceed against him, he would hardly 
have failed, on such an occasion, to 
mention it, The event justified his in- 
ference; as neither he nor his friend 
heard any thing more about the process.” 
—pp. 150—152. 


Our next extract must be a long 
one, but we hope not too long, 
since it contains an admirable sum- 
mary of the whole controversy 
between the conformists and non- 
conformists of that age. Mr. R. 
has placed the matter in a very 
clear light, and, so far as we can 
perceive, has fully vindicated the 
ejected ministers, and put it out 
of the power of any one hereafter 
to justify that rigorous and un- 
christian measure, which bore the 
name of an ** Act of Uniformity,” 
but which was literally and truly 
an act of ecclesiastical tyranny and 
savage persecution. 


“ What, then, were the points required 
by the ‘ Act of Uniformity ?” It required 
‘ unfeigned assent and consent’ to all and 
every thing contained and prescribed in 
and by the Book of Common Prayer, and 
administration of the sacraments, and 
other rites and ceremonies of the Church 
of England ; together with the Psalter, 
and the form or manner of making, 
ordaining, and consecrating bishops, 
priests, and deacons, to all which was 
appended, corresponding subscriptions. 
It required the oath of canonical obedi- 
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ence, and subjection to their ordinary, 
according to the canons of the church ; it 
required them to take the oaths of abjura- 
tion and supremacy; it also required that 
they should be re-ordained, if never epis- 
copally ordained before. 

** Whether it was re 
compliance with all these requisitions, 
far be it from me to pretend to decide ; 
but that many of them respected no ¢ in- 
significant’ or ‘trifling’ matters, can hardly 
be denied. 

* But even supposing an individual to 
have no specific objections to any of the 
above requisitions ; supposing he merely 
took his ground on the score of some 
matters of ceremonial, which he himself 
acknowledged to be in their own nature 
* indifferent,’ still it does not follow that he 
might not justify his nonconformity on 
grounds which, whether really sound or 
unsound, cannot at all events be deemed 
frivolous, For example, he might con- 
tend, that it was not the things them- 
selves, but the general principle involved 
in compliance, and the consequences ne- 
cessarily flowing from the admission of 
that prineiple, which in his opinion justi- 
fied opposition. 

“ If any believed, for instance, (as many 
did, ) that rites and ceremonies, which are 
of purely human origin, and for which, 
by the confession of all parties, there is no 
inevitable necessity, ought not to he 
introduced into public worship, or, that 
things, which are in their own nature 
‘ indifferent,’ should be left to every 
man’s judgment and _ conscience,—to 
them it was not a matter of ‘ indiffer- 
ence’ whether they proceeded to sanction 
a principle which would serve to justify 
the most extensive innovations in matters 
of ceremonial, on the ground that they 
were ‘indifferent,’ or were left undeter- 
mined by Scripture. It is very possible 
that many things may be confessedly ‘ in- 
different’ in theirown nature, which can 
no longer be considered so, the moment 
it is demanded that we should act as 
though they were not. In this case, it is 
not the value of the concession that deter- 
mines the controversy, but the principle 
involved in it. 

“ Once more: even if the ejected minis- 
ters had conceded all the matters to 
which they objected, in the Common 
Prayer, to be in themselves ‘ indifferent,” 
yet, as public functimonaries, they might 
not think it‘ indifferent,’ whether they 
had the power of accommodating them- 
selves tu the scruples of those among their 
audience whohad not arrived at the same 
latitude of opinion, or were to restrict the 
benefit of their labours to these only who 
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on such matters thought with themselves. 
For example, a minister might think it 
very ‘indifferent? whether he used the 
sign of the cross in baptism or not, but he 
might noé think it indifferent whether he 
was to exclude those from that rite alto- 
gether, who had conscientious objections 
to the accompanying ceremonial, 

“If any one will candidly weigh the 
preceding observations, I cannot but think 
he will be disposed to admit that neither 
were all the matters imposed on the 
ejected ministers, indifferent or unimpor- 
tant in themselves; nor, if they had all 
been so, was it ‘indifferent’ whether they 
conformed or not; that, on the contrary, 
there was abundantly sufficient to justify 
hesitation without supposing the objectors 
to be either over-scrupulous fools or fac- 
tious hypocrites. 

“ But if the matters about which the 
ejected ministers scrupled were, indeed, 
so * indifferent,’ (and it is those who im- 
posed them, who most loudly declared 
they were so,) there can hardly be a doubt 
that it would have been more wise and 
more Christian, not to demand com- 
pliance at all, This is an argument which 
tells both ways, or rather which tells 
much more rg ito one way than the 
other ; since it is much more easy for one 
party to refrain from imposing a condition 
which they proclaim to be indifferent, or, 
at all events, which they cannot say they 
are conscientiously obliged to impose, than 
for those tv comply with it, who declare 
they conscientiously believe it not to be 
* indifferent ;’ or who, if they believe it in 
its own nature indifferent, have, on other 
and more general g Is, ientious 
objections to compliance. If, indeed, the 
framers of the * Act of Uniformity’ had 
declared that they were conscientiously 
obliged to impose those terms with which 
the ejected ministers could not conscienti- 
ously comply, the argument would have 
been equal on both sides. Under such 
circumstances, and so long as it remains 
true that ‘an erroneous conscience 
obliges,’ none could blame, however all 
might lament, the conduct of the authors 
of the ‘ Act of Uniformity.” But until 
such a plea (never yet heard of) is ad- 
vanced, it is hardly worth while to con- 
sider it. I am afraid it would be difficult 
even for their most unscrupulous partisan 
to listen to such a plea, without laughter, 
To be told that the licentious Charles, 
and his profligate advisers, or even that 
Lord Chancellor Hyde and Archbishop 
Sheldon were, like the ejected ministers, 
troubled with scruples of conscience ; and 
that these were so strong as to compel them 
to render such things as the cross in bap- 





tism, kneeling at the sacrament, and the 
use of the ring in marriage, obligatory, 
would be enough to discompose the gra. 
vity of the gravest historian. Yet this 
alone would be an adequate defence. If 
both parties had been equally infected 
with the same troublesome disease of con- 
science, nothing could be said, but that 
the one was compelled to impose condi- 
tions which the other must continue to 
reject. Until such a plea is admitted, 
however, or at least pretended, it will be 
reasonably maintained, that the more 
‘ indifferent? the matters the church im- 
posed, the more imperative was the duty 
not to impose them. To relax needless 
rigour on the one side, was in the actual 
circumstances, easy ; compliance on the 
other, impossible. 

“ It is often said, indeed, that all 
churches must have some terms of com- 
munion. True; but if it really wishes to 
render its pale as wide as possible, in 
other words, to exclude the smallest pos- 
sible number of real Christians, it will 
take care to insist on nothing as necessary 
to admission, but what the Scripture 
declares to be so; or if it deems itself 
obliged to decide on some lesser matters, 
which Scripture leaves undetermined, it 
will take care that they shall be as few as 
possible. The question is, were these 
the principles by which the framers of 
the Act of Uniformity were actuated? If 
not, and it seems nearer the truth to sup- 
pose that their object was the very re- 
verse, it is no argument to say, that every 
church must have some terms of admission 
and communion; b , though this is 
true, it does not follow that any church is 
justified in multiplying them confessedly 
beyond necessity ; in other words, in im- 
posing any which itself is compelled to 
admit it is not conscientiously obliged to 
impose, on those who, at the same time, 
are conscientiously obliged to reject them.” 
—pp. 143—150, 


The sixth chapter relates the 
circumstances connected with 
Howe’s residence in Lieland, as 
Chaplain to Lord Massarene, and 
the leisure that retirement afforded 
for the preparation of several of 
his most valuable works. The ac- 
count of the rigid self-examina- 
tion to which he subjected himsel. 
prior to bis removal from that si- 
tuation to London, is highly in- 
teresting, and we should have been 
happy to have transferred it to our 
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es, had we not already made 
ne citations. 

The sixth chapter is occupied 
with an account of Andrew Mar- 
vell’s defence of Howe against 
Danton, who had attacked the 
treatise of ** Divine Prescience.” 
We should have been gratified by 
larger extracts from that almost 
extinct tract of Marvell’s. There 
are exceedingly few admirers either 
of Howe or Marvell that know 
more concerning it than that such 
adefence was written. If it were 
not found tuo long, we should 
recommend Mr. R. to insert it en- 
tire in a second edition of the Life. 
It would, we presume, from the 
specimens given, considerably en- 
hance the value of the volume. 

The four following chapters con- 
tain Howe’s history from the time 
of his settlement in London to his 
death, a period of great vicissitude, 
anxiety, and trouble; but through 
the whole of which his lovely cha- 
racter shines forth with resplendent 
lustre. It is impossible, however, 
in our brief limits, to do justice to 
this deeply interesting portion of 
the narrative, and all we can do is 
to direct attention to the volume 
itself. We are quite sutisfied 
that the perusal will be amply re- 
paid by the delight and improve- 
ment it will afford. The last chap- 
ter, which contains an analysis of 
Howe’s writings, is executed with 
great ability and discrimination. 
We trust the success of the vo- 
lume will prove how deeply sen- 
sible the religious public are of 
the valuable service Mr. Rogers 
has rendered to them. 





“ Lectures on the preaching of Christ.” 
A Supplement to Lectures on the “ His- 
tory of Christ.” By James Bennet, 
D.D. Hamilton, Adams, and Co., and 
Westley and Davis, 1836. pp. 672. 

Tars is a work of great interest 

and merit, which will not only sus- 
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tain, but advance the high reputa- 
tion of its now venerable author; 
who, we doubt not, feels a lively 
sensibility and gratitude when 
speaking of the ** grace which has 
permitted him to bring to a close,” 
as he modestly terms his labours, 
‘* his inadequate attempts to illus- 
trate what has been justly termed, 
the first of all theological themes.” 
As the author’s preface is but brief, 
and at the same time fully expla- 
natory of his design, and of the 
connexion of his present work with 
his former lectures on the “ his- 
tory of Christ,” we transcribe it 
entire. 


* This volume is the result of the au- 
thor’s attempt to preserve unbroken the 
narrative contained in his lectures on the 
history of Christ. As that object required 
the omission of the discourses of our Re- 
deemer, an intimation was given that 
these might, at some future time, be pub- 
lished so as to form a concluding volume: 
and as this semblance of a promise has 
been pleaded by those whose judgment 
and piety command affectionate defer- 
ence, especially when they urge that the 
discourses of Christ are too important to 
be omitted by those who write of his 
life, an attempt to supply what may be 
deemed a desideratum, is now presented 
to the public, and especially to those who 
have perused the work of which the fol- 
lowing pages are the sequel. Taken by 
itself, indeed, the theme of this volume 
must be deeply interesting, even to those 
who may have so studied the facts of 
Christ's history, as scarcely to need farther 
information ; but as the sermons of our 
Lord derive additional value from their 
admirable adaptation to the occasions on 
which they were delivered, directions are 
given for reading them in due order, asa 
part of the evangelical narrative. The 
whole work will thus form a harmony of 
the gospels, as far as this is important 
and interesting to Christians in general, 
and will furnish on those four inspired 
histories, a commentary which will be 
found to have many advantages beyond 
the ordinary form. 

“* If such a portion of favour and bless- 
ing, as God has deigned to grant to the 
lectures on the history of Christ, should 
be indulged to this volume, it will some- 
times place the Redeemer in a new, and 
interesting, and more glorious light ; it 
will be the companion and comforter of 
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some who are detained by affliction from 
the preaching of the gospel; it will be 
found on the pillow of the dying. to cheer 
the passage through the dark valley ; and 
thus, will not only add to the pleasures 
which have already beguiled the author’s 
toils, but will also immensely increase his 
obligations to the grace which has per- 
mitted him to bring to a close his inade- 
quate attempts to illustrate what has 
been justly termed, the first of all theo- 
logical themes.”’ 

The subject of this able volume 
is indeed one of surpassing inte- 
rest and grandeur, ‘the first of 
all theological themes.” The per- 
sonal ministry and teaching of the 
Lord Christ, bears the impress of 
his perfect character. It is emi- 
nently characteristic. His teach- 
ing differs as much from the teach- 
ing of all merely human, though 
divinely inspired instructors, as his 
personal character and perfections 
transcend their's. It is indeed 
true, that the productions of all 
the inspired writers are personally 
characteristic. The impress is evi- 
dent on all their writings, of their 
prevailing dispositions, habits of 
thought, and qualities of character. 
Hence the pleasing and beneficial 
variety of their style and manner. 
Hence their happy adaptation, as 
the result of the diversity of indivi- 
dual character, to that similar 
diversity universal among those for 
whose instruction they were in- 
tended. But the manner of teach- 
ing adopted by Jesus Christ, dif- 
fers from the varieties of all other 

rophets, far more than they differ 
rom each other. His is not merely 
one variety among many of the 
same nature, but is of a genus and 
order entirely its own, and per- 
fectly unique. In the manner of 


each inspired teacher, some one 
quality is so predominant as to be- 
come distinctive, and to give its 
peculiar impress and colouring to 
his whole productions; as we may 
say of Isaiah, he is sublime; of 
Jeremiah, he is tender; of Paul, 





he is fervent. Sublimity, tender. 
ness, fervour are respectively the 
characteristic qualities of these 
holy writers. All their other 
powers were tinged, pervaded, in- 
fluenced by these. But what shall 
be selected as the peculiarity of 
mind and teaching in the dis- 
courses of Jesus Christ? There 
is that perfection of every excel- 
lence, that exact balance and due 
proportion of every varied power, 
which indicates the super-human, 
divine character of his mind. We 
can trace no agitations of human 
passion ; no difficulties incident to 
human weakness, in his divine in- 
structions. We cannot perceive 
that by peculiarity of genius, or 
temper, or feeling, his mind was 
more adapted to dwell on some 
one peculiar class of subjects; 
and tbat he failed, or was less 
happy and less perfect on others, 
We cannot seize upon one per- 
vading excellency, and say of it, 
this was so much more perfectly 
developed in the mentai character 
of the Great Prophet, and was so 
much more constantly and uni- 
formly prominent in his discourses, 
that we may denominate it his cha- 
racteristic. For if we select sim- 
plicity, which is so striking and 
eminent in our Lord’s teaching, 
yet even that simplicity, on being 
attentively considered, is found to 
be fully equalled by the profound 
and the sublime, with which it is 
associated. Or if tenderness be 
selected as a supposed peculiarity 
in Christ, we soon perceive that 
the severe and the dreadful came 
from his lips with the same native 
truth, force, and propriety that at- 
tended his gentlest, and most affec- 
tionate communications. The ima- 
gination that enlivened and embel- 
lished the Saviour’s discourses; the 
transparent simplicity that made 
them plain to an impossibility of 
any but a wilful misconception; 
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the appropriateness that gave them 
an adaptation to their purpose ex- 
citing yet surpassing wonder ; the 
ease, denoting perfection of know- 
ledge and wisdom, with which, in 
these divine instructions, every dif- 
ficulty is met and solved, as far as 
is necessary for the faith and duty 
of man ; the blended calmness and 
authority, gentleness and majesty 
every where apparent, even in the 
record of these inimitable sayings ; 
the exact sameness of — 
appropriateness in discourses deli- 
dad ee occasions the most dis- 
similar, the most opposite,—the 
sermon on the Mount, the dispu- 
tations with the malignant and con- 
tentious Jews of Jerusalem, the 
parables of the Good Samaritan 
and the Prodigal Son, the denun- 
eiations of wrath on the hypocri- 
tical Pharisees, the affectionate 
consolations of his farewell con- 
versation and prayers, the good 
confession witnessed before Pontius 
Pilate, the Jast words on the 
eross—all marks perfection, proves 
divinity. If we may infer the 
manner in which these divine dis- 
courses were delivered, from their 
character, structure, and style, it 
was doubtless in expression, tone, 
gesture, an exact balance of feel- 
ing, power, self-possession, in- 
effable superiority. The posses- 
sion in just balance and equal de- 
gree of qualities seemingly oppo- 
site, is a mark of high, of divine 
perfection. It distinguishes the 
possessor from the imperfection of 
men, who seem incapable of pos- 
sessing any excellence in a high 
degree, without endangering or 
weakening the opposite, as we may 
say, the antagonist, virtue. He 
that is distinguished for compas- 
sion, may fail when just severity is 

uired ; he whose reason is per- 
Spicacious and acute, may be defi- 
cient in the fervour of warm affec- 
tion. We reach our highest con- 
N.S. NO. 143. 


ceptions of moral perfection in the 
Great Supreme, when we ascribe 
to Him equal infinity of wisdom, 
love, holiness, severity—an equal 
regard without confusion, error, 
or disproportion to the claims of 
mercy and justice. In that divine 
prophet, who came from the Fa- 
ther’s bosom, and clothed in human 
form and nature the perfections of 
Deity, we trace through all he 
taught, through all he did, this 
harmony of excellence, this blend- 
ing into pure light all the varied 
rays of each, of every quality of 
true goodness, 

The extent, variety, and import- 
ance of the topics embraced in our 
Lord's personal ministry are won- 
derful. Is there a point of sacred 
truth; aa instance of human duty, 
hope, or comfort; a case of per- 
plexity or difficulty on moral sub- 
jects, which does not find its 
place and illustration in his preg- 
pant discourses? All his instrue- 
tions are given with a brevity and 
clearness which has comprised the 
greatest amount of knowledge and 
truth in the smallest compass pos- 
sible. Asa reformer of the doc- 
trines and institutions of Moses, 
corrupted in every conceivable 
manner by the false glosses of the 
scribes and pharisees, what light 
does he pour on the nature of true 
religion and virtue, and on the 
searching spiritual requirements of 
divine precepts, in his sermon on 
the mount! In defending the con- 
duct of himself and his disciples 
in their disregard of pharisaic ab. 
lutions and superstitions, with what 
force and beauty does he show the 
vanity of mere ritual observances, 
and prefer benevolence above 
forms! In his disputations with 
the perverse and unbelieving Jews 
of Jerusalem, how does he assert 
the divine sovereignty in the choice 
of his people, and the need of the 
grace of the Holy Spirit to sincere 
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conversion and saving faith! Jn 
bringing life and immortality to 
light, what a flood of day does he 
pour on the resurrection, the future 
judgment, the glory of heaven, and 
the perdition of hell! What a 
teacher is he of humility, meekness, 
purity, justice, faith, and goodness ! 
When he expounds the scriptures 
of the Old Testament, what light 
he gives into. their signification ; 
what treasures of. truth, till then 
unperceived, does he draw out of 
them! How he asserts and de- 
fends his own divinity! How he 
confounds every captious inquirer, 
and «lisentangles every perplexed 
and ensnaring difficulty! Divine 
and incomparable teacher, full of 
grace and truth! Prince of pro- 
phets and apostles, as much supe- 
rior to them, as “ thou hadst by 
inheritance a more excellent name 
than they!” And those portions 
of saving truth, for the full pub- 
lication of which the season did not 
arrive till his death, resurrection, 
and ascent to heaven, followed by 
the outpouring of his Spirit on his 
apostles, had taken place, yet were 
their germs and rudiments beauti- 
fully opened by him. How ob- 
scured are their miods by mistaken 
theology, by exclusive regards to a 
few doctrines injured by separa- 
tion from other truths, who do not 
turn to the personal teaching of our 
Lord, as to the choicest treasure, 
the richest vein of revelation. If 
the religion of Jesus Christ is ever 
to be thoroughly understood, and 
thoroughly purified, it must be by 
the study of his own instructions. 
Placed between the prophets of 
the old, and the apostles of the 
new dispensations, they form the 
key-stone of the arch of sacred 
truth; and necessary equally to a 
right understanding of all that pre- 
cedes and all that follows, can 
never be neglected but with fatal 
injury to both. 


But we have wandered so far in 
expressing admiration of the theme 
selected by our author, as to be in 
danger of forgetting that our duty 
consists rather in giving an ac- 
count of his success in this “ great 
argument.” If, indeed, there can 
be any subject calculated to call 
forth noble thoughts and views, 
and to kindle a holy enthusiasm in 
a writer, that subject is in this vo- 
lume discussed. And we venture 
to assure our readers, who have not 
yet perused it, that the author has 
written under an inspiration com- 
municated by the discourses he 
undertook to illustrate. The pe- 
culiar manner of Dr. Bennet is well 
known. A passage taken from 
pp- 159 and 160 may be under. 
stood as the Doctor’s explanation 
or defence of his own peculiarity; 
and we somewhat lengthen the 
quotation, as by so doing we fur- 
nish an example of the very mode 
of address for which a vindication 
is offered. The preacher's subject 
is the seed that fell by the way 
side, in the Parable of the Sower; 
and he is describing the ‘* thought 
less hearers” intended by it, He 
bad observed, that in such persons’ 
minds, ‘* crowds of vain, worldly 
thoughts are continually passing 
to and fro, till their minds are 
beaten as hard as a footpath, and 
nothing sinks into them. As fast 
as any thing instructive and im- 
pressive drops from the preacher, 
some vagrant thought comes, and, 
stamping upon it, crushes it to 
atoms; or, some volatile start 
carries off the precious seed of 
truth, as the winged inhabitants of 
the air fly off with the grain.” After 
more to the same effect, he pro- 
ceeds : 

“ Often am I tempted to wish that 
I might violate what are called the de- 
cencies of public worship, and comin 
down from the pulpit, might ask e 
hearer, what are you thinking about? 
Oh, if we could extort an answer, loud 
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enough to be heard by the whole con- 

ion, what a rabble of thoughts 

would be displayed, like the confusion of 
es at Babel. 

* Bat, alas! the very nature of this 
evil renders it almost inaccessible to the 
means of cure. Yet, something may be 
done for prevention. Parents, you might 
save your children from this sin, into 
which they are otherwise almost sure to 
fall; if you would form the constant 
habit of questioning them, on their 
return from public worship, and reward- 
ing those who show that they have been 
attentive. Let the necessity for doing 
something to oppose a most destructive 
plague, be the preacher’s apology for things 
that might sometimes be thought strange, 
harsh, and scarcely in good taste ; especially 
fordold strokes, that rouse and startle men ; 
and for anecdotes in preaching ; since these 
ave the things that are found to interest the 
careless,and enguge, at least for a moment, 
the attention of the inattentive.” 


The italics are our’s, intended 
to mark a defence of employing 
unusual turns of thought and ex- 
pression in composition or preach- 
ing, on which we wish to offer a 
word of comment. How desirable 
itis to awaken attention and arouse 
the mind, in order to the success of 
a sermon or a book, is too evident 
to admit of dispute. But it is as 
difficult as itis necessary. If it be 
attempted by abrupt starts, and 
unaccustomed turns of thought; 
or by sentences in which phrases 
and words are employed on sub- 
jects to which they were never be- 
fore applied, peculiar tact and 
judgment are requisite to success ; 
so great in such attempts is the 
danger of producing a ludicrous 
effect, or of letting down the dig- 
nity and sacredness of divine sub- 
jects, or of giving offence to minds 
of cultivated taste. Again, such 
turns and startling points cannot 
well be made numerous. If they 
are, on the one hand they give to 
a discourse the appearance of a 
string of conceits, and on the other, 
by frequency of occurrence, they 
lose their intended effect. If, on 


the contrary, they occur but spar- 


ingly, then it is but now and then 
that a momentary surprise or at- 
tention is excited. Is not a lively 
interest, and a fixed attention to a 
public discourse better secured by 
infusing into the whole composi- 
tion fervour and life, and by de- 
livering it with a natural pathos 
and animation? Much must, 
doubtless, be conceded to the bent 
and genius of different minds.— 
Nothing is more evident than that 
different preachers accomplish the 
same end of interesting and im- 
pressing their hearers by most dis- 
similar modes of address; yet, 
doubtless, in all successful preach- 
ers, there are, expressed in varied 
manner, the same primary elements 
of liveliness, evergy, pathos, and 
simplicity. Never, surely, were 
there discourses so adapted to rivet 
attention as those of the Saviour. 
We can scarcely conceive of an 
inattentive hearer within sound of 
his voice. Read to our congre- 
gations, in the abridged, imperfect 
form in which we possess them, 
they still interest, charm, impress 
every hearer. They are constructed 
indeed with most inimitable skill; 
but their effect is secured not by 
any thing that can be thought 
strange, harsh, or inconsistent with 
good taste; it is attained by the 
natural, simple, affecting, convin- 
cing character of every thought, 
and every expression. Refined 
taste would seek in vain for an 
exceptionable or uncouth phrase ; 
each discourse proceeds in an even, 
sustained tone, without startling 
turns or breaks; the effect of each 
part isin harmony with the gene- 
ral impression; and with a.view to 
success in preaching the gospel, 
attention to the Saviour’s manner 
is second in importance only to 
the regard due to the matter of his 
discourses, for he is the great model 
of perfection as a sacred teacher 
of mankind. We have made these 
4x2 
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observations rather as offering an 
opinion on the general principle to 
which they refer, than with the in- 
tention of conveying any strong 
censure on the style of Dr. Ben- 
net’s discourses, for frequent of- 
fences against good taste in his 
attempts to arrest attention, by 
striking and unusual sentences. 
In truth, the instances are few in 
which just exception can be taken 
against the style of his present vo- 
lume on that account; while often 
he is eminently happy in passages 
which are ina high degree rousing 
and impressive, without any tinc- 
ture of extravagance or false taste. 
As when in speaxing of the awful 
fidelity of Christ’s preaching, he 
exclaims, p. 247, 

* Cursed be that kindness which ruins 
us. Should I be so tender of my friend’s 
ears, as to refrain from the shrill cry that 
should save him from the flames? Blessed 
be that severity which tells us whole- 
some, though unwelcome truths. Let me 
hear of my doom that I may never feel 
it. Christ and his ministers will never 
leave perishing souls to say, ‘ Why did 
you not warn me?’” 

Nor can we resist the impulse 
to extract the closing paragraph 
of the fine discourse on true liberty, 
which for the generous, noble, 
christian sentiments and feelings 
it expresses, does honour to the 
understanding and principles of 
the author. This sermon was, with 
happy propriety, delivered on the 
day of negro emancipation, 1st 
August, 1834. We wish we could 
lengthen the quotation to embrace 
the preceding paragraphs, in which 
the preacher has dwelt on the ne- 
cessity of completing civil free- 
dom by the addition of religious 
culture. Thus he closes— 

“ Abundance, the offspring of indastry, 
divinely blessed, shall exalt the Christian 
negro to stations of honour and of influ- 
ence in civil life. He who was put out 
of the pale of human laws, and made a 
thing, not a person, as much a chattel as 
a horse, or a plough, shall legislate for 
society, and bear the mace of state. 
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Blaek merchants in Africa shall consi 
their goods to brother merchants in Eu- 
rope, Asia, and America, who will deem 
themselves honoured by the confidence 
and correspondence of those who, like 
the traders of Tyre, are princes. Ships 

0 Jed and i by blacks, shalt 
visit our ports with the riches of those 
who once could possess nothing, but were 
themselves possessed by others. The 
navy of the liberated blacks shall enter 
the harbours of Africa, their father land, 
to bear the glad tidings of that gospel, 
which, at last, made Britain just, and 
negroes free, and which, by rendering 
them free indeed, turned the curse into 
a blessing Thou, much injured Africa, 
the grave of European missionaries, shalt 
receive life and liberty from thine own 
sons. Barbarized by us, thou shalt be 
civilized by them. * They departed from 
thee for a season, that thou shouldest re- 
ceive them for ever ;’ not now as heathens, 
captives, slaves; but as Christians, free- 
men, apostles, benefactors. Thy sable 
Sons in east and west shall sit under their 
own vine and fig tree, or in thy mango 
and palm groves, none daring to make 
them afraid, while, reading the book of 
life, they exult to find thy name engraven 
in the page. Remembering how the soil 
on which they tread was watered with 
their fathers’ tears and blood, the sons 
shall taste a double joy, and their hearts 
exclaim, * Great Liberator of our race, 
thou who hast worn the chains to set us 
free, all this we owe to thy victorious 
grace.’ ” 





The whole work is characterized 
by sound theology, just criticism, 
and safe and sober interpretation. 
We have scarcely found an in- 
stance in which we felt called on 
to dissent from the author's expo- 
sitions, We entirely and cordially 
agree with him in restraining to 
the ruin of the Jewish state and 
polity, civil and ecclesiastical, the 
destruction of the city and temple 
of Jerusalem, and the slaughter 
and dispersion of the people, the 
predictions of the Saviour recorded 
in the 24th Matthew, 13th of Mark, 
and 2ist of Luke. The thirty- 
sixth lecture, in which this subject 
is discussed, is full of wisdom, 
pathos, and power. Indeed, all 
those discourses which have refer- 
ence to the rejection of Christ by 
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the Jews, and their consequent 
ruin, as the thirty-first, on the La- 
bourers in the Vineyard, and the 
thirty-fourth, on the Wicked Hus- 
bandmen, are of distinguished ex- 
cellence. The second discourse 
in the volume, on Christ’s sermon 
to Nicodemus, is a masterly expo- 
sition of the great doctrines of re- 
generation, atonement, and sal- 
vation by faith. There is scarcely 
in the whole series a more suc- 
cessful sermon than the twentieth, 
on the exquisite parable of the 
Good Samaritan. Throughout the 
whole of the admirable exposition 
of that greatest of parables, the 
beauty of the drama and action of 
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the narrative is so drawn out in 
harmony with its spiritual design, 
as leave nothing to be desired. 
The thirty ninth is a noble dis- 
course on the Last Judgment, dis- 
tinguished by a most distinct and 
energetic assertion of the great 
principle, that our personal regards 
to the Saviour will then be taken 
as decisive of our real character 
and eternal state. The whole 
volume we most cordially recom- 
mend as of the bighest value, un- 
folding the ripest sentiments of a 
vigorous, learned, and holy mind, 
on a theme worthy the powers of 
an angel to unfold and recom- 
mend, 





THE EDITOR’S TABLE. 


We have much satisfaction in an- 
nouncing the publication of the fourth 
series of the Congregational Lecture, 
which forms a beautiful octavo volume, 
entitled Divine Inspiration, or, the 7 old 
natural Influence exerted in the Com- 
munication of Divine Truth; und its 

ial bearing on the Composition of the 

ed Scriptures. With notes and illus- 
trations. By the Rev. Ebenezer Hen- 
derson, Doctor in Philosophy, &c. The 
volume is replete with sound princi- 
ples of interpretation and with the re- 
sults of the author’s well-known eru- 
dition. 

The Rev. Robert Menzies, the trans- 
lator of Dr. F. A. G. Tholuck’s Expo- 
sition of the Epistle to the Romans: 
with extracts from the exegetical Works 
of the Fathers and Reformers, has just 
published the second and concluding 
Volume of that work, which forms the 
twelfth of the Biblical Cabinet. We are 
wPPY that the second volume of Dr. 
Tholuck’s exposition of Christ's Sermon 
on the Mount is in a state of forward- 
ness, and that it will be succeeded by 
his work on the Hebrews. We cordially 
commend this Series to the patronage of 
learned Christians, and especially to our 
brethren in the ministry. 

Three additional parts, Nos. 4, 5, and 
6, of Fisher and Company’s beautiful 
Illustrations of Syria, the Holy Land, 
and Asia Minor, have been received, 


which fully sustain, in art and letters, the 
reputation of the gentlemen who are en- 
gaged in them. 

The first volume of The Pictorial Bi- 
ble, from Genesis to Ruth inclusive, is 
now published. We described the plan 
of this novel and instructive work, in our 
July Magazine, p. 442, and we can 
only say, that the commendation we 
bestowed upon the first parts are fully 
merited by this handsome volume. There 
are 226 illustrations, some of which are 
not only very beautiful, but highly useful. 

Messrs. Tegg and Co. have published 
their 5th volume of the Miscellaneous 
Works of Adam Clarke, LL.D. F.A.S., 
which contains Sermons on the Being and 
Attributes of God : and his works in Crea- 
tion, Providence, and Grace. The three 
succeeding volumes will also be occu- 
oe with discourses, many of which 

ave not been before printed. 

A new periodical, entitled “‘ The Bota- 
nist,” conducted by Mr. Maud and the 
Rev. J. 8. Henslow, M.A., Professor 
of Botany in the University of Cam- 
bridge, has just appeared. The figures 
of ornamental plants are beautifully co- 
loured, and the descriptions happily 
combine scientific, popular, and moral 
instruction. A dictionary of the Eng- 
lish and Latin terms employed in this 
science is added, which cannot fail to 
make it a very acceptable work to the 
lovers of botanical pursuits 
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Dr. Povah has published “‘ The His- 
tory of the Church of Christ, as first esta- 
blished by his Apostles, amongst Jews and 
Heathens ; in a course of Sermons. 8vo. 

Another splendid volume of The Chris- 
tian Keepsake, and Missionary Annual, 
edited by the Rev. Wm. Ellis, has been 

ublished by Messrs. Fisher and Co. 
ft contains sixteen beautiful plates of 
portraits, landscapes, and compositions, 
and the contents are highly interesting. 

The Rev. Professor Hoppus has just 
published, in two volumes “ Tur Con- 
TINENT IN 1835.” His tour led him 
through the most interesting parts of Bel- 
gium, Germany, Switzerland, and France, 
which he has successfully described, and 
the volumes are replete with ecclesiastical 
information respecting the former and 
present state of the popish and reformed 
communions. 

Mr. J. O. Robinson, jun. has pub- 
lished the second volume of his new and 
carefully revised and corrected edition of 
Matthew Henry’s Exposition, which com- 
pletes the New Testament, and also the 
Jirst volume of the Old Testament, which 
includes the Pentateuch. We charac- 
terized the first volume of this work in 
our Magazine for June last, and must 
repeat, that for the size and clearness of 
the type—the portableness of the volume 
—the cheapness of the price, and we 
must add, after considerable investiga- 
tion, for agreement with the first editions, 
it is superior to most of the impressions 
of the last century. It will be completed 
in six convenient octavo volumes—three 
are now before the public. 

Mr. Robert M odie has completed his 
new edition of the Rev. John Wesley’s 
Compendium of Natural Philosophy, being 
a Survey of the Wisdom of God in Crea- 
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tion, which he has revised, corrected and 
adapted to the present state of science, 
in three volumes, which are the 

57th, and 58th of The Family Library. 

The Biblical Keepsake, for 1837, like 
the two preceding volumes, under the 
same title, contains landscape illustra- 
tions of the most remarkable places 
mentioned in the Holy Scriptures, These 
are supplied from original sketches taken 
on the spot, and very beautifully en- 

ved by the Messrs. Finden. The 
Rev. T. H. Horne, B.D. has supplied 
the descriptive letter-press. The present 
volume contains thirty-two plates, which 
we regard it as one of the most beautiful 
and instructive of the Annuals. 

Mr. Clarke, of Edinburgh, publishes 
a valuable and very cheap work, entitled 
The Student's Series of Useful Tracts, 
No. 19, contains Professor Hitchcock's 
Essay On the connection between Geology 
and the Mosaic Account of the Creation, 
and No. 20, Professor Moses Stuart’s 
Philological View of the Modern Doc- 
trines of Geology. 

Fisher’s Juvenile Scrap Book for 1837, 
is edited by Agnes Strickland and Ber- 
nard Barton, contains seventeen handsome 
engravings, illustrated by as many tak- 
ing stories in prose and verse, which will 
make it an acceptable family present, or 
prize at schools 

The Ecclesiastical Warfare. A Lec 
ture delivered at Ebenezer Chapel, Bir- 
mingham, July 5th, 1836. By John 
Sibree, Coventry, on behalf of the Volun- 
Ba Church Society. 

Mr. Aspland, of the Middle Temple, 
and another Barrister, have each pub- 
lished The Marriage and Registration 
Acts, with Notes and Practicul Direc- 
tions. 
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Remarks on perusing the Rev. P. E. But- 
ler’s Letter to the Unitarians of ipswich, 
and the Kev. J. Ketley's Discourse to 
the same Body, on the occasion of his 
Conversion. Second Edition. By the 
Rev. Charles Eyre, B.A. London: 
Hamilton. pp. 28. 1836, 


TuHIs pamphlet consists of something 
less than twenty pages of meagre, 
gossipping, and coarse remark on the 


documents specified in the title page, 
together with about eight pages of 
quotation from the author’s Illustra- 
tion of the Epistles of St. Paul. It 
is really somewhat too late in the day 
to garnish an argument with suc 
decorations as ‘* Lord, what a fine 
spoken gentleman! what a beautiful 
thing it is to be learned!” p. 8; too 
late to shake conviction by the merry, 
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but not very decent assurance, that 
certain ‘‘authorized and hallowed 
soubriquets and watchwords” are 
“the ingenious artifices by which 
one set of men, always the profound- 
est, or rather the shrewdest politicians 
of their day, contrive to lead after 
them, as certain flocks are led by 
pieces of red rag, or other mysterious 
contrivances, the unthinking, unedu- 
cated, and therefore the irrational, or 
unregenerate part of their 
ies.” p. 18. 

We A pho however, approve Mr. 
Butler’s procedure, in forbearing to 
adduce any direct evidence of the 
divinity of Jesus Christ till his friend 
had received the doctrine of atonement. 
These grand doctrines of Christianity 
are so closely connected, so beautifully 
harmonious, and so powerfully corro- 
borative of each other, that they can- 
not be separated without detriment to 
either doctrine, and to both. 

The author of these remarks is, or 
rather we presume has been, a minister 
of the Episcopal Church. His pages, 
like those of his celebrated precursor 
Theophilus Lindsey, exhibit far less 
evidence of the strength of hisintellect, 
than of the kindness of his heart. 

The following quotation will enable 
the reader to judge of his skill as an 
expositor, as well as of the talent of 
vigorous and correct diction, with 
which Oxford, Cambridge, or Dublin 
has furnished him. 


“Mr. B. thinks that the passage, ‘ that 
God may be just and the justifier of him 
that believeth,’ is a rock on which the 
anti satisfactionist must split. The latter 
will ask him PERHAPS, might not the 
apostle in that part of his epistle be al- 
luding to the Jewish law, or rather the 
corrupted form in which that law was 
administered in his age? What if the 
priest had contrived to persuade the peo- 

e, that HE, the priest, was just and the 
jJustifier, the appointed justifier of him 
that believeth, that the people were all 
unjust, that the priests were mediators 
between God and them, and that the 
people could only be just throngh the 
sacrificial interference of the priest—that 
is,that the priests were just and the justi- 
fier of those who believed ? This being 
supposed, the Unitarian maintains pER - 
HAps that God in his gracious will had 
determined by Christ, and especially by 
his death, the most influential of his 


numberless acts for the regeneration of 
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mankind, to annul the Jewish law, and 
all its corruptions, to divest for ever the 
Levitical priests of their pretensions to 
be just and justifiers of those that 
believed, and to accept with Christ all 
who should be one with him in spirit.” 
p- 10. 

He, the writer, (if we may be allow- 
ed to adorn our pages with stolen 
graces) has not taken his second 
degree. ‘‘ What if” from this pam- 
phlet it should be determined whether 
he is a master of the arts of good 
writing, and of scriptural exposition ? 

Disparaging as is the tone, which 
literary justice has compelled us to 
assume in noticing this pamphlet, we 
solemnly disclaim an inclination to 
insult Unitarians, or to misrepresent 
Unitarianism ; an apparent inclination 
of this description we have sometimes 
conscientiously rebuked; but we do 
think it ominous with regard to 
Unitarianism, that so trashy a per- 
formance as these ‘‘ Remarks,”’ should 
have been in sufficient request, among 
the Unitarian circles, to call forth a 
second edition. As for Mr. Ketley, 
we trust that, whatever section of the 
orthodox church he may eventually 
join, that the stedfastness of his faith, 
and the disinterestedness of his cha- 
racter will adorn the doctrines which 
he professes to have received. 





Observations on Providence, in relation te 
the World and the Church. By the Rev. 
J. Leifchild. London: J. R. Leifchil. 
p- p. 151.—1836. 


We have been gratified to receive 
a reprint of this valuable little work. 
The judicious reader will find it dis- 
tinguished alike by the purity and 
vigour of its language, by the correct- 
ness of its sentiments, and by the fe- 
licity of its illustrations. We have 
met with one passage, only, on which 
we felt any inclination to offer a re- 
mark. 

“ The Church, then, is the main object 
of the care of providence. All the rest of 
the world is governed with reference to 
its interests. As an indulgent prince, 
while he extends his regards and affords 
his protection to all his subjects, pays a 
particular attention to those who claim 
affinity with him, and makes their interest 
and welfare a grand object in all his 
counsels and proceedings relating to his 
dominions at large, so the followers of 
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Christ, and all in every age who seek and 
serve the true God, accordipg to the mea- 
sure in which he is made ed to them, 
are those for whose preservation, pros - 
perity, and increase every thing else is 
adjusted and regulated.”—pp. 68, 69. 


That the Church is the main object 
of the care of providence, and that all 
the rest of the world is governed with 
reference to its interests, are positions, 
which no one can doubt, who takes the 
Holy Scripture as the guide of his 
faith. It may be said that the senti- 
ment involves a favoritism inconsistent 
with the paternal character of God, 
a character which the Bible often re- 

resents him as sustaining toward all 

is intelligent creatures. To this ob- 
greens we reply, that the Universal 

arent wills all his intelligent crea- 
tures to be blessed through their com- 
ing into the church, and partaking of 
its immunities. But while we cor- 
dially approve Mr. Leifchild’s state- 
ment, we think his illustration less 
happy than the elucidations which he 
generally adopts. That the Most 
High bears an especial regard to the 
obedient subjects of his government is 
unquestionable ; but we doubt the pro- 
priety of illustrating the divine go- 
vernment by a procedure, which has 
been the bane of almost every human 
government, and of few governments 
more than our own. Offering this 
suggestion to the esteemed author, we 
strongly recommend his ‘‘ Observa- 
tions on Providence” to our readers. 

It is only justice to the young prin- 
ter and publisher to say, that the 
beauty of the typography, and the 
general neatness of the getting up, do 
him great credit, and enhance the 
value of his father’s work. 





The Funeral Sermon for Dame Sarah 
Hewley, Relict of Sir John Hewley, Knt., 
preached at St. Saviour Gate Chapel, 
York, 1710, by the Rev. Thomas Coulton, 
M.D.: to which ts added, the Rev. 
Edward Bowles's Catechism, appointed 
to be repeated by the Inmates of her 
Ladyship’s Hospital, Banner Row, York. 
London: Hamilton and Co. 

Tuis sermon, together with the Cate- 

chism appended, must, we think, be 

regarded by many of our readers, 
especially under the present circum- 

stances of the charity alluded to, as a 

great curiosity. Besides the sermon, 
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which was first published in our pages, 


and the reprint of Mr. Bowles’s 
Catechism, the pampblet contains g 
short preface, composed of a bi 
phical sketch of her ladyship, and the 
state of ecclesiastical opinion am 

the English nonconformists at the 
close of the seventeenth and the com- 
mencement of the eighteenth centuries, 
This latter particular, we think, is 
highly important, as showing most 
clearly that Lady Hewley is to be 
contemplated simply as an English 
nonconformist. Whatever might have 
been the views and wishes of the 
greater proportion of the nonconform- 
ists immediately after the passing of 
the Uniformity Act, there is no evi- 
dence that Presbyterianism, properly 
so called, ever existed in York, even 
in its lowest forms, much less at the 
time at which Lady Hewley executed 
her two deeds of trust. 


Christian Responsibility ; or, the Duty of 
individual Effort for the Conversion of 
Sinners. By John Thornton, Darling- 
ton. pp.71. Ward and Co. 

THIS multum in parvo proves the 

author to be ‘‘ the worthy offspring of 

a worthy sire.” It is a spirit-stirring 

appeal on an important subject, and 

likely to be useful. The motives to 
seek the conversion of sinners are 
clearly exhibited, and the various 
means to be employed for this object 
are enumerated and earnestly enforced. 

Besides the more obvious and ordi- 

nary methods, such as the religious 

education of the young, the circulation 
of the Scriptures and religious books, 
the support of the gospel ministry, and 
earnest and believing prayer for the 
divine blessing, the author very pro- 
perly notices reliyious conversation, 
epistolary correspondence, and reli- 
ious visitation. These have not yet 

een generally employed, simply be- 
cause more than ordinary piety is ne- 
cessary in order to bring them into 
operation ; of their value and efficacy 
there can be no doubt. As a specimen 
of the author’s style and manner we 
select a part of the concluding para 
graph. 

“ There is not a day, not an hour to 
be lost. Christian, forthwith arise, and 
go forth in the spirit of invincible cou- 
rage, and zeal, and believing prayer, de- 
termined by divine grace, to pring some 
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rishing sinner to the Saviour’s feet. 
Every argument should impel you to the 
adoption of this course: for your own 
sake, that you may gather spoils and 
honours that shall fill your spirit with in- 
effable felicity in the eternal world ; for 
the sake of the church, that accessions may 
be made to its strength and glory; for 
the sake of guilty sinners, that they may 
be rescued from everlasting woe, and 
raised to immortal glory ; for the sake of 
Christ, that he may see of the travail of 
his soul and be satisfied. As to argu- 
ments and motives; life and death, judg- 
ment and eternity, heaven and hell, are 
replete with motives the most touching, 
and arguments the most cogent; and the 
mind of that Christian must be dark, or 
his conscience obtuse, or his heart insen- 
sible, that does not feel their force, or 
yield to their influence. Again, Christian 
reader, I conjure you, arise as the cham- 
pion of the cross, and let nothing on earth 
satisfy you but to be instrumental in win- 
ning souls to Christ. The world may 
scorn and deride you, but your couduct 
shall have the approval of the Lord, nor 
shall you be without your reward in that 
day when the judge of all ‘shall give to 
every man according to his work.’”— 
pp- 70, 71. 





The Church; A Manual. 
son, D.D. 
and Davis. 

Tue author of this work is advantage- 

ously known to the religious public, 

by several productions which have ob- 
tained a wide and useful circulation 
inthe churches of this country; and 
we feel persuaded that this little book, 
will not diminish the well deserved 
popularity of the writer. This manual, 
while intended as a guide to candi- 
dates for Christian fellowship, em- 
braces a wider range of topics than its 
title indicates, and discusses the con- 
stitution of a Christian church, the 
advantages of church fellowship, the 
duties it imposes, and the abuses to 
which it is liable. We could have 
wished that the obligations of Chris- 
tians to unite with a church had been 
more strongly put and more forcibly 
illustrated. The volume does how- 
ever contain some excellent appeals 
on the subject, and clears away some 
difficulties. But we are at a loss to 
understand the Doctor when he says, 

“There are serious impediments of 

man’s devising, sometimes placed in 

the way of young converts. Such, for 
instance, as the supposed necessity of 
N.S. NO, 143, 


By John Mori- 
18mo pp. 124. Westley 
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the visit in all cases of a deacon, or the 
demand of a written or verbal expe- 
rience, given into the church.” p. 45. 
Now, admitting, as the writer else- 
where does, that genuine piety is a 
sine qua non of church fellowship, and 
that the church has a right to be satis- 
fied of the piety of applicants, in what 
way can this be effected, but by one of 
the methods he condemns? Surely he 
would not have the whole responsi- 
bility rest on the judgment of the 
pastor, to the exclusion of that of the 
church; and it is only by deputation, 
or verbal or written testimony, that 
the fact of personal piety can be satis- 
factorily ascertained. A verbal state- 
ment of experience we deem unde- 
sirable, as it may unsuitably encou- 
rage the forward, and impede the 
timid; but we conceive that resorting 
to the testimony of a deputation, so 
far from being censurable, has about 
it something like the sanction of New 
Testament authority, Acts ix. 27, and 
we are sure that it commends itself by 
several considerations. In addition to 
this, while not indispensable, a written 
declaration from the candidate has many 
advantages. There are some other 
things in this book open to animad- 
version, but its general design is so 
excellent, that it has our warm com- 
mendation. 





Christ our Life; or the Scripture Testi- 
mony concerning Immortality. By a 
Clergyman of the Established Church. 
Dublin. 

A Reply to the same. By the Rev. Patrick 
Pounden, Rector of Ballinastoe. Dublin. 

The Estate of the Sons of Men; a Defence 
of the former Publication. By a Member 
of the Church of England. Dublin. 

WHERE is the boasted act of uni- 
formity? Where the glorious virtue 
of articles and creeds? A clergyman 
and a member of the English and 
Irish Church, has undertaken to 
prove that immortality or undying 
existence is not an attribute of the 
human soul; that it is the special 
privilege of the righteous, by virtue of 
their union with Christ, to live for 
ever; and that the sufferings of the 
wicked are only temporary, and pre- 
liminary to the final destruction of 
their being! ! 

Justly does Mr. Pounden in his 
‘* Reply” observe, that this view of 
immortality and annihilation is likely 
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to become popular, “ for many who 
hear that a ‘* Clergyman of the Church 
of England” has proclaimed the termi- 
nation of future punishmentand finally 
extinguishes the flames of hell, will 
feel obliged for such an opiate, by 
which conviction shall cease to sting, 
and impenitence cease to “‘ treasure up 
wrath against the day of wrath and 
revelation of the righteous judgment 
of God.” 

Both Mr. Pounden and the Re- 
viewer of the Dublin Christian Ex- 
aminer have served the cause of truth, 
and done themselves credit by their 
spirited and able defence of the scrip- 
ture doctrine of the soul’s immortality. 
We have little apprehension respecting 
the progress of the heterodox doctrines 
broached in these Irish pamphlets. 

-How palatable soever these doctrines 

may be to men of ‘‘ corrupt minds,” 
the dictates of natural conscience are 
too much in harmony with the state- 
ments of scripture to allow them to 
be extensively or permanently be- 
lieved; while the advocates of truth 
are too numerous, vigilant and power- 
ful in argument to suffer them to be 
proclaimed without a most vigorous 
and successful resistance. 


The Deserter. By Charlotte Elizabeth. 
Dublin: Religious Tract and Book So- 
ciety for Ireland, 22, Upper Sackville 
Street. London: Nisbet. pp. 232. 1836. 

THE subject of this work is a young 

Irishman, Dennis O’Brien. This un- 

happy youth was enticed to enlist by 

an old companion, who had become a 

corporal in a regiment of foot, and who 

several years before had suddenly dis- 
appeared from the neighbourhood, in 
which himself and O’Brien resided. 
Atlength, however, Corporal Moyle 
appeared, at the head of a recruiting 
party, and with a view to prevent 

O’Brien from divulging in their na- 

tive place, the crime of murder, which 

Moyle had committed, and which had 

caused him to abscond, he enticed 

O’Brien to enlist, and then with a view 

to sink his character, to nullify his 

testimony, and, possibly, affect his 
life, laid many snares for him, into 
which the young man too readily fell. 

After many alternations of profligacy 

and partial reformation, and after 

having received the unprecedented 
number of five thousand three hundred 
lashes, O’Brien was at length shot to 
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death, according to the sentence of a 
court-martial, a sentence, which he is 
described as having received in the 
full assurance of everlasting blessed. 
ness. 

In the narration of these particulars, 
Charlotte Elizabeth discovers a con- 
siderable knowledge of the heart, com- 
bined with great purity of religious 
sentiment. The conversations, espe- 
cially, are executed with skill. Ina 
querulous mood we might, perhaps, be 
disposed to complain of the truly Hi- 
bernian expedient adopted by Moyle 
to conceal the murder, of the mixture 
of fact and fiction, which the work 
evidently contains, and especially con- 
tains without the glimpse into her 
secret, which a writer of less talent 
than Charlotte Elizabeth might con- 
trive to give the discerning reader— 
still sustaining the interest of her 
work. In such a mood too, we might 
be disposed to utter the often, but not 
too often repeated complaint of publish- 
ing the repentance and the joys of 
dying profligates. The representations 
of Charlotte Elizabeth, however, are 
not given in the unguarded and dan- 
gerous form which has sometimes 
pained us in similar instances ; while 
the general tendency of her work is 
highly useful. It is especially suited 
to the military, both officers and pri- 
vates. With the habits and modes of 
thinking common to both, the authoress 
is evidently well acquainted. We 
recommend the wealthy and benevo- 
lent to circulate this little work, both 
amongst soldiers and sailors. 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


WORKS AT PRESS, OR IN PROGRESS. 
A new and improved Edition of Buxtorf's He- 
brew Concordance, incorporating Noldius’s Con- 
cordance of Hebrew Particles, is advancing 
through the press of Mr. Tauchnitz, at Leipsig 
It is to form a neat qnarto volume; and, whil 
the words of the Hebrew text are exhibited as in 
the folio Edition, the references to the books, 
chapters and verses, are in the Roman character, 
and our common ciphers instead of the Hebrew, 
which some have found inconvenient. 
Nearly ready, “ Letters” on the present stale 
of the Church of Christ, addressed to the Rev. 
J. A. James, Birmingham. By R. M. Beverley, 


The Book of the New Covenant of our Lord 
Jesns Christ ; being a Critical Revision of the New 
Testament, with the aid of most ancient mana 
scripts, unknown to the age in which that versioa 
was last pat forth by authority. 

Annotations to the Book of the New Covenant, 
with an Expository Preface: with which is re- 
printed I. L. Hag, “ De Antiquitate Codicis V#- 
ticani Commentatio.” By Granville Penn, Esq- 
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TRANSACTIONS OF THE CONGREGATIONAL DISSENTERS. 





COLONIAL MISSIONARY SOCIETY, IN 
CONNECTION WITH THE CONGRE- 
GATIONAL UNION UF ENGLAND 
AND WALES. 


Address of the Committee. 


From the number and importance of 
existing religious institutions, and the 
consequent demands on the liberality 
of the church, it is obvious that any 
new form of christian enterprise and 
expenditure can only be justified by a 
proved necessity. It is highly ivex- 
ient, to say the least, to divide 
and distract the energies of the bene- 
volent by too great a diversity of ob- 
jects, or to depress and exhaust them 
by incessant solicitation. So strongly 
do the Committee of the Colonial Mis- 
sionary Society feel the force of these 
sentiments, and so fully aware are 
they of their direct bearing on the 
Congregational Body, that nothing 
could have induced them to undertake 
the effort which they now advocate, 
had it, in their estimation, been pos- 
sible to refrain from it without sin. 
That this language is not too strong, 
will be proved, they believe, in the 
course of their remarks, and if proved, 
pe feel that they may confidently 
reckon on the sympathy and support 
of the British Churches. 
1.—Necessities of the Colonies.—It 
might be presumed that our Colonial 
population were in circumstances 
loudly demanding our attention and 
assistance, if we only realized the ob- 
vious facts of the case. Fortwo cen- 
turies, and especially during the latter 
portion of that period, Great Britain 
has been extending her dominion, till 
it has become her boast that “ the sun 
never sets upon her empire ;”’ exten- 
sive countries exist in every quarter 
of the globe, containing in the aggre- 
gate several millions, not only of Bri- 
tish subjects, but of Britons them- 
selves, and the descendants of Britons ; 
and for some time past, the tide of 
emigration from the mother country, 
has set in so strongly towards some of 


those regions, that thousands are an- 
nually added to their numbers ;—now, 
when it is remembered, that of these, 
the great majority are not distinguish- 
ed by decidedly religious character, 
and, therefore, even if their circum- 
stances admitted it, are not likely to 
be careful that ministers accompany 
them; that, moreover, they are, for 
the most part, urged to removal by 
the pressure of necessity, and proceed 
hence individually or by families, so 
that neither from competence or by 
concert are they in a condition to se- 
cure them :—when it is further recol- 
lected, that few ministers have occa- 
sion voluntarily to emigrate, and that 
of such fewer still are likely to be 
efficient:—that of those who would 
willingly follow their brethren to the 
wilderness, scarcely any could pro- 
ceed without both immediate and 
prospective assistance from home ; and 
that no societies whatever exist cupable 
of supplying a number at all adequate 
to the necessities of the case:—when 
these facts and circumstances are con- 
sidered, it is obvious that, without any 
information from the Colonies them- 
selves, we might arrive at the convic- 
tion, that they must, of necessity, ex- 
perience an awful destitution of the 
ordinances of religion, and suffer 
from a “‘ famine of the Bread of Life.” 

The most appalling facts corroborate 
this conviction. Not only from some 
of the Colonies being penal settle- 
ments—the receptacles of the felony 
and filth, the ignorance, hardihood, 
impudence, and crime, swept from the 
parent land,—has society, in those 
places, come to assume features of a 
dark and repulsive character ; but in 
other and purer regions, free from the 
contamination of those, whom, in re- 
gard to herself, Britain banishes from 
her shores,—places, peopled by the 
intelligent and the moral, who have 
been led thither by necessity or enter- 
prize, even there, from the scattered 
state of the population, the conse- 
quent want of regular religious ser- 
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vices, and the necessary tendency of 
human nature to degenerate when 
deprived of accustomed assistance, 
or freed from former restraints, the 
spiritual condition of the people is 
low and lamentable beyond descrip- 
tion. Many who, in their native land, 
were accnstomed to reverence the Sab- 
bath and the Sanctuary, and even ap- 
peared to be impressed with religious 
truth, and alive to religious obliga- 
tions, have sunk into a state of dead- 
ness and indifference. In some dis- 
tant and isolated localities, the off- 
spring of educated and church-going 
Englishmen, are growing up ignorant 
and godless, mere children of the 
forest, with little to distinguish them 
but the physical properties of robust 
barbarians. Cases, indeed, of ano- 
ther kind are not few, in which it is 
the daily grief of the pious parent, to 
see his sons and his daughters rising 
up without the advantages of religious 
culture, except what his own efforts 
can imperfectly supply, and whose 
sighs and groans are often extorted 
for himself, when he recollects the 
sabbaths that he once enjoyed, and ex- 
claims in the bitterness of his spirit, 
“IT went with the multitude, I went 
with them to the house of God, with 
the voice of joy and praise, with the 
multitude that kept holy day ; when I 
remember these things, I pour out my 
soul in me; my tears have been my 
meat day and night; when shall I 
again come and appear before God.” 
Here and there some are even found, 
whose desolate circumstances, have 
roused them to reflection, and who 
sigh, but sigh in vain, for the spiritual 
advantages which once surrounded 
them, but which they learned to value 
only by their loss It may be men- 
tioned, too, as illustrative of the temp- 
tations to social degeneracy, which 
result from the settlement of com- 
munities, destitute of religious prin- 
ciple, beyond the sphere of British 
observation and the controul of Bri- 
tish opinion, and without adequate 
means of spiritual] improvement, that, 
in some places, practices which would 
be infamous here, are no obstacle to 
Colonial respectability; and that 
wherever the aboriginal inhabitants 
have come in contact with the settlers, 
the conduct of the latter towards them 
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has almost invariably been marked by 
wanton oppression, baseness, and bru- 
tality. 

11—The Duty of the Church— 
These general statements* are suff- 
cient to evince the necessities of the 
Colonies. ‘These necessities should be 
felt and supplied. The obligation to 
supply them must rest somewhere, 
To the conductors of the Colonial 
Missionary Society, it appears to rest 
upon the Church, or in other words, 
on Christians and Christian Societies, 
as such. Many of those, whose con- 
dition is now so desolate, were once 
related, more or less intimately, to 
the Churches in Britain, and should 
be deemed, whatever secular govern- 
ments do, or do not, as having a direct 
claim on their anxiety, as ‘* children 
of the dispersion,”—** brethren” that 
are ‘‘ scattered abroad.” Cries and 
solicitations, moreover, of the most 
piercing description, such as afore- 
time went up into the ear of God, 
when his people sighed by reason of 
their bondage, have been repeatedly 
wafted across the ocean from those 
destitute localities, addressed to the 
Christians of the Father Land. Nor 
is it to be concealed, reluctant as the 
Committee feel to touch upon such 
topics, that much dissatisfaction has 
been expressed, in various Colonies, 
in relation to the ecclesiastical ar- 
rangements supported by government, 
not only on account of their expense, 
but of their supposed inefficiency. 
In Canada, indeed, much of the go- 
vernment assistance has been with- 
drawn, and this, in whatever light 
it may be regarded, is unquestionably 
a reason for the efforts of the Church. 
It is to be remembered too, that the 
advocates of Romanism are extremely 
active in respect to the Colonies. It 
would seem as if antichrist, conscious 
of the waning of his power in Europe, 
was preparing an asylum for himself, 
or rather aiming at the establishment 





* It is judged best to confine the pre- 
sent address to general representations ; 
it is intended to collect and publish, as 
circumstances permit, the religions and 
educational statistics of each of the Co- 
lonies, and to farnish various facts illas- 
trative of the moral condition both of the 
settlers and the natives. 
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of another empire, in the West and 
the South. To many British Pro- 
testants, it is matter of profound re- 
t, that Catholics should be en- 
couraged in this attempt by large ad- 
vances from the public treasury. Not 
only has the apostate church been 
long regularly established and sup- 
ported in Canada, but in the settlements 
of Australia, recent arrivals of her Mis- 
sionaries have been aided in their en- 
terprise by considerable grants from 
the Colonial Government. The Com- 
mittee feel that the activity of the mi- 
nisters of error, ought to provoke to 
emulation the advocates of a professedly 
reformed faith, and that the counte- 
nance they receive should awaken at- 
tention to the duty of the church. To 
support and diffuse the Gospel, is the 
primary obligation of Christians, as 
such :—it rests on them to carry it to 
every creature. The patronage of 
Popery in the Colonies, seems to 
evince the necessity of every deno- 
mination returning to this principle. 
By those alone who act upon it can 
such patronage be consistently con- 
demned, for government assistance to 
one church, warrants the claim, and 
justifies the support, ofany and of all. 
To preserve God’s truth, therefore, 
from injury and iosult, by the direct 
national sanction of error, it appears 
incumbent on British Christians to 
attempt, in that character, to meet the 
moral necessities of their brethren. 
Ill.— Demand for a new Society.— 
While the necessity for effort on be- 
half of the Colonies, and for effort by 
British Christians, is thus demon- 
strated, it is further to be noticed, that 
there is also a necessity for attempting 
it bya new agency. Institutions esta- 
blished for home objects, cannot, of 
course, comprehend the Colonies ; and 
Missionary Societies devoted to fo- 
reign and idolatrous nations, do not 
conceive that Englishmen, wherever 
situated, can properly be regarded as 
comprehended in their object. On 
these accounts, the Colonies demand 
arrangements and efforts to be ori- 
ginated for themselves ; and they re- 
quire such arrangements, not only 
ause no existing institution can 
properly take them up, but because 
they are far too important to be aban- 
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doned to the scanty and secondary 
assistance of any such society. The 
evil to be relieved is too immense to 
be thus efficiently met. It can never 
be grappled with by occasional grants 
from institutions established for other 
objects,—grants now and then kindly 
extended to individual ministers, to 
enable them to emigrate. It calls for 
something more than this, both as to 
aid and to relationship. The Con- 
gregational Union of England and 
Wales, having ascertained the impos- 
sibility of the London Missionary So- 
ciety making the Colonies its care, or 
doing more than affording to indivi- 
duals occasional gratuities, has de- 
termined to devote its energies to their 
relief. Such is the necessity for the 
establishment of the present Mission, 
and hence the propriety and object of 
the present appeal. 

IV .—Propvsed Mode of Operation, 
—All the Colonies, as has been al- 
ready intimated, will claim the atten- 
tion of the Committee, and happy shall 
they be if their resources enable them 
to assist all. Australasia and the Ca- 
nadas, however, obviously present 
immediate and pressing claims, from 
their territorial extent, ascertained 
spiritual state, and rapidly increasing 
population. The mode of assisting 
them will be, by sending out ministers 
qualified for the work by a respectable 
education, and competent abilities,— 
by physical vigour, by personal 
zeal, piety, and enterprise: to locate 
them in situations either the most 
destitute and necessitous individually, 
— or the most likely, from their posi- 
tions, to be centres of influence,—or 
the most adapted to the talents of the 
respective evangelists. It is proposed 
to defray, or to aid in defraying, the 
expense of the passage of such mi- 
nisters, and to afford them entire or 
partial support for longer or shorter 
periods, as circumstances may de- 
mand ; that is, till, by the Divine bles- 
sing on their labours, the rising piety 
and numbers of their churches, prompt 
and enable the people to support 
them themselves. It will be a further 
object with the Committee to aid, as far 
as possible, the cause of education. 
Institutions, it is hoped, may ulti- 
mately be established for the promo- 





tion of general and theological learn- 
ing, and for supplying the Colonies 
with ministers from themselves. 

V. Encouragements.—The Com- 
mittee cannot but feel, that there is 
much to encourage them in the pros- 
pect of the contemplated enterprize. 
Numbers in the Colonies are longing 
for the arrival of ministers, and are 
ready to support them to the utmost 
of their power. Much may be done 
immediately, and done without much 
expense. No delay is required for the 
acquisition of new languages; and no 
time is to be consumed in removing 
idolatry to make way for the Gospel. 
The minister goes to his brethren—to 
men of the same tongue—to many who 
will hail his coming as an answer to 
their prayers; and to more, who 
though less spiritually anxious for his 
services, yet profess to believe the 
truth of his message, and are prepared 
to treat him with attention and re- 
spect. The views of Congregational- 
ists, and their terms of communion, 
are regarded as peculiarly adapted to 
the condition of the Colonies. They 
are. in general, opposed on principle 
to that secular patronage of the church 
which justifies the endowment of Ca- 
tholic institutions ; and they are ready 
to recognize and to receive as brethren, 
all ‘“* who love the Lord Jesus Christ 
in sincerity ;’’— they are thus free from 
those sectarian restrictions, which, in 
mixed communities, including persons 
previously connected with different 
sections of the universal church, are 
found to obstruct their co-operation as 
Christian men, and their comprehen- 
sion and fellowship in a Christian so- 
ciety. The Committee are further 
encouraged by the fact, that they have 
been enabled to begin,—that some- 
thing has already been accomplished, 
and that there is much in the Colo- 
nies, they have reason to believe, 
ready to be raised into vigour and 
efficiency by their fostering influence. 
An esteemed and able individual, the 
Rev. H. Wilkes, M.A. late of Edin- 
burgh, who, both from his personal 
character, and his former residence in 
Canada, is admirably adapted to fur- 
ther the objects of the mission, has 
been engaged by the Committee as 
their agent in Montreal. In connec- 
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tion with the oversight of the church 
in that city, (of his arrival in which 
accounts have been received,) he will 
occasionally visit and preach in the 
most destitute townships in the neigh- 
bourhood, and will, it is hoped, be of 
essential service, in transmitting infor. 
mation of the condition and capabili- 
ties of particular places, in receiving 
ministers on their arrival, and in di- 
recting and aiding their settlement, 
It is also to be borne in mind, that, 
both in Australasia and the Canadas, 
several ministers are already labour- 
ing, whose usefulness may be imme- 
diately greatly increased by the atten- 
tion of the Committee ; in some cases, 
their energies invigorated by sympathy 
and assistance, in others, their conti- 
nuance in their stations secured, and 
in all, their hearts cheered and re- 
lieved, and the advantages of their 
local knowledge and influence ob- 
tained. 

The Committee have much pleasure 
in gratefully acknowledging the en- 
couraging manner in which the libe- 
rality of many has already been ex- 
pressed. The commencement of their 
undertaking has, in this respect, been 
eminently auspicious, They anticipate 
the future, not only with hope, but 
with confidence, when they remember 
the forward zeal with which the minis- 
ters and delegates adopted the Society, 
at the meeting of the Union, and the 
explicitness with which they committed 
themselves to the measure, and pledged 
themselves to support it. They feel, 
too, that they may reasonably rely on 
the contributions of many, not con- 
nected with Congregational churches, 
but who have relatives in those distant 
and desolate solitudes which it will be 
their business to cultivate and improve. 
Many, besides, will doubtless be inte- 
rested in the undertaking from their 
commercial connections; and many 
from the thought, that, in future years, 
the home of their children may per- 
haps be found amid those scenes which 
are now stirring with the elements of 
prosperity and empire; nor do they 
omit ‘the thousands of Israel,” having 
no private or personal motive, but 
who, alive to their infinite obligations 
to their kinsman-Redeemer, and the 
claims of their kinsmen “ according to 
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the flesh,”’ are only waiting the know- 
ledge of the establishment of the mis- 
sion, to pour their gifts into its trea- 
sury, and to offer the prayer of faith in 
its behalf. 

VI. Concluding Appeal.—In con- 
clusion, the Committee, addressing all 
towhom this appeal may come, but 
particularly those of their own com- 
munion, would most earnestly urge 
the claims of the Colonies on the at- 
tention of the church. Their claims 
are special, urgent, imperative. Asa 
nation, the Colonies are our children ; 
as Britous, their inhabitants are a part 
of ourselves. To neglect them, would 
prove us to be “ without natural 
affecion ;’’ the censure of the apostle 
would fall upon us more terribly than 
if deserved in its primary application, 
—*‘* he that provides not for his own, 
especially those of his own house, has 
denied the faith, and is worse than an 
infidel.” That the heathen have claims 
upon us, is most true; and true that 
even their claims are but imperfectly 
felt; those of the Colonies, however, 
have been positively neglected; we 
have been blind to them, while but 
half awake to the wants of the world. 
The children of the stranger have re- 
ceived from us something of the bread 
of life; our ‘‘ poor brother” has been 
famished and defrauded. His danger, 
it may perhaps be asserted without 
error, is more imminent than that of 
the heathen. Admitting that the cir- 
cumstances of both are perilous, he is 
in danger of the greater damnation. 
“* The servant who knoweth his mas- 
ter’s will, and who doeth it not, shall 
be beaten with many stripes.” The 
former condition of most of the colo- 
nists, afforded them this knowledge. 

hey can commit a sin which the 
heathen cannot. They can refuse a 
known Saviour, and neglect His great 
salvation. They are doing this. They 
are perishing by multitudes in their 
sin, and must perish unless snatched 
from destruction by being called to 
repentance. The necessity of attempt- 
ing this, is constantly growing more 
urgent, as the condition of multitudes 
is rapidly becoming more appalling 
and hopeless. Places which, a few 


years ago, would have hailed with de- 
light the services of a minister, have 
got accustomed to their destitution, 
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and are now indiflerent,— hardened, — 
reckless. The thousands of emigrants 
who are annually quitting our shores, 
whatever may be their feelings now, 
are most of them going to experience 
this fearful process, and to realize this 
dreadful result. Their case calls for 
energetic and immediate measures. 
Neglect the present generation, and it 
will cost the church ten times the 
labour and expense to reclaim the 
next, to say nothing of the account to 
be rendered of the souls of the fathers 
who shall perish through her sin. 
ANDREW REED, | : 
Tuomas BINNEY, mee vt 
Georce GULL, J neni 
Congregutional Library, Blomfield 
Street, Finsbury, London. 





CONGREGATIONAL UNION OF 
IRELAND. 

The annual Meetings of the Congre- 
gational Association for the South of 
Ireland, were held in Hope Chapel, 
Tralee, on Wednesday and Thursday, 
the 5th and 6th of October. The pro- 
ceedings were commenced by a Prayer 
Meeting on Wednesday morning, when 
the Minister of the place, and the Rev. 
Messrs. Stronach and White, prayed; 
and the Rev. C. B. Gibson, of Mallow, 
delivered an address. A _ private 
Meeting was then held for conference 
among the Ministers and delegates 
assembled. And in the eyening the 
Rev. Doctor Urwick, Deputation from 
the Congregational Union of Ireland, 
preached a sermon filled with iis, | 
unction, it was eloquentand scriptural, 
heart-stirring, animating, and appro- 
priate throughout. The Rev. Mr. 
Gibson conducted the introductory 
part of the service, and the Rev. Mr. 
Stronach, of Birr, concluded. 

On Thursday morning another 
Prayer Meeting was held, when Mr. 
Gibson, the Rev. Doctor Townley, of 
Limerick, and Mr. Stronach, prayed ; 
and the Rev. Dr. Urwick delivered an 
address. In the afternoon the Rev. 
James White, of Cove, preached an 
excellent sermon from John iii. 16. 
The service was introduced by Mr. 
Stronach, and concluded by Dr. 
Townley. 

In the evening, at half-past six 
o’clock, a public meeting was held, 
Joseph Macmullen, Esq., from Cork, 
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in the Chair. After prayer, by the 
Rev. Dr. Urwick, the first resolution 
was proposed by Dr. Townley, and 
seconded by Mr. White. The next 
resolution was moved by Mr. Stronach, 
and seconded by Mr. Gibson. The 
third and last resolution was proposed 
by Dr. Urwick, and briefly seconded 
by Mr. Fordyce. 

The spirit pervading these Meetings 
was not that of a narrow bigoted 
sectarianism, which would labour ‘‘ to 
prevent” good from being done by 
Christians of other denominations, and 
which acts as if it were far better that 
souls should perish in communion with 
its own favourite sect or party than 
that they should be saved in any other 
way. But the speakers, during this 
hallowed season of refreshing from 
the presence of the Lord, seemed to be 
filled with a spirit of love to God and 
towards all mankind; a spirit of un- 
reserved submission to the Word of 
Jehovah, and not to the opinions of 
of men ;—a spirit, invigorated by faith, 
animated by hope, and breathing that 
liberty wherewith Christ makes His 
people free. . 

These Meetings were numerously 
attended, and they were well calculated 
to leave upon every mind present a 
sacred impression, clearly attesting 
the vital importance and absolute ne- 
cessity of personal godliness; the un- 
speakable value of brotherly kindness 
and charity among different denomina- 
tions of Christians; and the imperative 
duty pressing upon every believer in 
Christ, to promote to the utmost, in 
the sphere of his influence, the diffu- 
sion of the Gospel which brings salva- 
tion, while it proclaims, ‘* Glory to 
God in the highest, and on earth 
peace, good will toward men.” 





ANNUAL MEETING OF THE CONGRE- 
GATIONAL UNION FOR THE WEST 
RIDING OF YORKSHIRE, 

On Wednesday, September 2Ist, the 
ministers and delegates of this Asso- 
ciation held their annual meeting at 
the Independent Chapel, Hopton. 

In the morning the business of the 
Society was transacted, the Rev. J. 
Jackson in the chair. The Rev. Wm. 
Eccles read the draught of the circu- 
lar letter, and the following resolutions 
were adopted. 
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‘1. That while this meeting grate. 
fully accepts the Bills for Registration 
and Marriage which have recently 
passed, as a pledge of the liberal ip. 
tentions of his Majesty’s Government, 
towards the Protestant Dissenters of 
this kingdom; it cannot but regret 
that those measures should be gs 
materially damaged in their progress 
by one of the branches of the legis. 
lature, and thus rendered less worthy 
of those who originated them, and of 
the acceptance and approbation of 
those whom they were designed to 
serve and relieve. 

‘2. That this meeting regards the 
system of church rates as altogether 
unjust and objectionable in point of 
principle, and fatally injurious in 
practice to the interests of religion, 
and the peace and harmony of the 
community; and deems their utter 
extinction without any compromise, by 
charging them upon the Consolidated 
Fund, absolutely necessary to satisfy 
the righteous claims and reasonable 
expectations of those who have so 
long been aggrieved by their inflic- 
tion. 

‘3. That this meeting respectfully 
and earnestly calls upon every con- 
gregation of their order in the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, to petition the 
legislature in the early part of the next 
session of Parliament, for the imme- 
diate abolition of this most unrea- 
sonable and obnoxious impost.” 

In the afternoon there was a double 
lecture, when two excellent discourses 
were delivered, by the Rev. John 
Cockin, of Holmfield, and the Rev. 
G. B. Kidd, of Macclesfield, Che- 
shire. 


MONMOUTHSHIRE INDEPENDENT 
ASSOCIATION. 

The half yearly meeting of the Mon- 
mouthshire English Independent As- 
sociation was held at Newport, Sept. 
2ist. Mr. Lewis, of Abergavenny, 
preached on Acts xxvi. 28. Mr. Rees, 
of Chepstow, the Association sermon, 
on the Atonement. Mr. Blow, of 
Brecon, on John xv. 1. 

It was resolved, 

Ist. That this meeting is thankful 
to God for the progressing state of the 
associated churches generally; ear- 
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nestly desires their growing advance- 
ment in truth and purity, harmony 
and spirituality ; and for this end de- 
voutly implores the outpouring of the 
Holy Spirit on all their pastors, dea- 
cons, and members. « 

2d. That as Protestant Dissenters 
desirous of acquiring all the civil 
rights to which we are entitled, and 
of escaping all the wrongs under which 
we still suffer, we will gladly avail 
ourselves of the advantages afforded 
by the Registration and Marriage 
Bills, notwithstanding some excep- 
tionable clauses introduced therein ; 
that we hereby express our conviction 
that church rates and Easter offerings 
must be abolished, (not transferred 
to the consolidated fund,) to give sa- 
tisfaction to Dissenters; that all Go- 
vernment grants for the support of 
disseuting ministers, whether under 
the name of Regium Donum, or Par- 
liamentary Grant, are to be depre- 
cated as being at variance with the 
voluntary principle, and generally 
distributed among heterodox minis- 
ters;—and that we hope the day is 
not distant when our brethren of the 
endowed sects will be convinced that 
deliveraace from state trammels 
would be no less conducive to the 
Spirituality and usefulness of their 
bodies, than just to ours. 

3d. That we deeply deplore the 
extensive existence of slavery in the 
United States of America, as a re- 
proach to a people professing them- 
selves the strenuous asserters of li- 
berty ; that we trust the recent ap- 
peals of the Baptist and Independent 
Associations of this country will rouse 
American Christians to roll away this 
reproach ; and that we must ever bave 
serious misgivings as to the genuineness 
of the revivals, and the soundness of 
the prosperity of religion in those 
churches which hold in captivity, or 
sell into bondage their fellow men 
and fellow Christians. 

_ 4th. That we regard with satisfac- 
tion the operations of the Concre- 
GATIONAL Union as most conducive 
to the general interests of the denomi- 
nation ; but we look to the formation 
Of DISTRICT ASSOCIATIONS to secure 
its local advancement. 

B. Bynon, Secretary, Newport. 


N.S. NO. 143. 
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TRIBUTE OF RESPECT TO THOMAS 
WILSON, ESQ. OF HIGHBURY. 


The Standard newspaper, (Oct 7,) 
has revived the slanderous insinuation 
of the Times newspaper against the 
disinterested efforts of Mr. Wilson, 
alleging that he receives interest for 
the money he has expended in the 
erection of Dissenting Chapels, and 
that it is ‘‘ a mere trade.” 

We feel it therefore due to the cha- 
racter of that munificent friend of our 
denomination, to state that in the case 
of Claremont Chapel, Pentonville, 
which he erected on a freehold site, 
in 1819, at the cost of more than 
£7000, he never received any interest 
or emolument whatever, but generously 
allowed the Trustees, in whose hands 
the property is invested, to repay the 
principal alone by small instalments 
from year to year 

Two years ago only £1500 remained 
unpaid, and he generously remitted 
£500 on the payment of the £1000. 

The Church and Congregation as- 
sembling at that Chapel were so im- 
pressed with a sense of their obliga- 
tions to that gentleman, that they 
requested him to sit for his portrait, to 
Mr. Uwins, of the Royal Academy, 
and the beautiful painting which now 
adorns the Congregational Library, 
will be amemorial of his own liberality 
and of the baseness of his calumnia- 
tors. 

We have the best reasons to think 
that he has acted with equal liberality 
in reference to the other chapels he 
has erected in the metropolis. 





NEW CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH AT 
PORTSEA. 


July 19th, the Rev. A. Jones, late 
of Harting, Sussex, was recognized 
pastor of the recently formed church, 
fn Buckland Chapel. Mr. Malden, 
of Chichester, commenced the service. 
Mr. Good, of Gosport, delivered a 
discourse on the principles of Pro- 
testant nonconformity. Mr. Green- 
wood, of Petersfield, asked the several 
questions. Mr. Scamp, of Havant, 
offered up solemn prayer. Mr. Gore. 
of Ryde, addressed the minister. r. 
Cousins, of — Chapel, 
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preached to the people; and Mr. Birt, 
Baptist Minister, closed with prayer. 

Mr. Adkins, of Southampton, 
preached in the evening, and Messrs. 
Benson and Morris conducted the de- 
votional exercises. There were nearly 
thirty ministers assembled on this in- 
teresting occasion, and a deep im- 
pression seems to have been produced 
on a large congregation. 

This chapel was erected some years 
ago by the congregation of King- 
street Chapel, under the superinten- 
dence of the late Rev. J. Griffin. The 
expenses of the building, with recent 
additions of vestry, school-room, and 
galleries, were upwards of £1150. 
Up to the period of December, 1835, 
the congregation had been a branch 
of the mother church at Portsea. By 
the success of the labours of Mr. Jones, 
the time had arrived when it seemed 
necessary to form a separate church, 
upon the principles of independency, 
under his pastoral care. This was ac- 
cordingly done on the 8th of the 
month named, when fourteen members 
of the parent church were transferred 
by their pastor, the Rev. T. Cousins, 
and formed by him into an Indepen- 
dent Church, in the presence of a 
crowded audience. The sacrament 
of the Lord’s Supper was then ad- 
ministered, when the Rev. Messrs. 
Scamp, Greenwood, and other minis- 
ters assisted Mr. Cousins. 

This deeply solemn service was fol- 
lowed by an impressive sermon suited 
to the occasion, by the Rev. J. E. 
Good, and Mr. Jones concluded with 
prayer. 

Since that time the congregation 
has continued to increase, and gal- 
leries have beenerected for the accom- 
modation of the hearers. These were 
opened on the day of Mr. Jones’s re- 
cognition, and collections made to- 
wards the expense. In the History 
of this flourishing cause, the church 
at Portsea has set an example of li- 
berality, and of the power of the ‘* vo- 
luntary principle,” worthy of imita- 
tion by every other large and wealthy 
church in the British dominions, 
We trust that in all our populous 
towns a similar proceeding will be 
adopted, and thus churches of the 
faith and order of the New Testament 
will be multiplied. 
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NEW INDEPENDENT CONGREGATION 
AT READING, BERKS. 

On the death ofthe Honourable and 
Rev. W. B. Cadogan, vicar of Saint 
Mary, Reading, in January 1797, a 
large body of his hearers, although 
warmly attached to the established 
communion, felt it to be their duty to 
leave their parish church, for the sake 
of an evangelical ministry. They there- 
fore occupied a small chapel in the 
same parish, in the beginning of Janu- 
ary 1798, and the first sermons were 
preached by two clergymen of the 
Calvinistic Methodist School, Rev. 
Messrs. R. Hill and J. Eyre, preceded 
by the services of the Church of Eng- 
land. 

As this chapel could only accom- 
modate 400 or 500 persons, it became 
necessary to erect a more spacious 
edifice, which was opened in Decem- 
ber of that year by the same preachers, 
The cost of the erection, about £2000, 
was defrayed by the voluntary contri- 
butions and collections of the people. 
Since that period, although the pulpit 
has been principally supplied by non- 
conformist ministers, the trustees have 
maintained the services and forms 
of the Church of England; and so 
strictly, that we have heard that a 
venerable Independent minister, yet 
living, was once not allowed to enter 
their pulpit, though engaged to preach, 
because he would not assume the 
gown, and that the matter was com- 
promised by his preaching from the 
desk! In this feeling of the trustees, 
many of the hearers of the Rev. J. 
Sherman did not at all sympathize, 
‘* most of whom had never been church- 
men,” but attended the chapel as they 
valued the ministry of that gentleman, 
and regarded the place as ‘ neutral 
ground.” 

Taking the opportunity which the 
removal of Mr. Sherman to Surrey 
Chapel, London, afforded them, the 
majority of the surviving trustees have 
negociated with the Rev. Mr. Yates, 
the vicar of St. Mary, and with Dr. 
Burgess, the Bishop of the diocese, 
respecting the licensing of the chapel. 
The church authorities have conceded 
to the trustees for the time being the 
choice of the minister in perpetuity, 
and the place has accordingly been 
opened as an Episcopal chapel of ease, 
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on which occasion the Rev. William 
Marsh, of Birmingham, preached. 

The Church party having thus as- 
serted their principles by a practical 
measure of so decided a character, 
consistency required that those who 
are not Churchmen should assert 
theirs; and, in order to ascertain the 
most eligible method of doing so, after 
much private consultation, a meeting 
of the parties interested was held on 
the 6th of September, at the Vestry of 
Broad Street Meeting, the Rev. J. H. 
Hinton in the chair, more than two 
hundred persons being present, at 
which the following resulutions were 
unanimously passed :— 

Resolved—First—‘‘ That the per- 
sons now assembled having been lately 
attendants at Castle Street Chapel, 
do approve, and will support the de- 
sign of forming a new Congregation 
in Reading, on Dissenting princi- 
ples.” 

Second—‘‘ That for this purpose, 
application be made for the use of the 
Town Hall, until other accommodation 
can be procured.” 

Third —** That application be like- 

wise made for the use of the Vestries 
of Broad Street and King’s Road 
Meetings, for the immediate com- 
mencement of a weekly Prayer Meet- 
in 2? 
Fourth — That Messrs. J.J.Cooper, 
Wm. Saunders, J. Ford, James Slee- 
man, James Hollis, Peregrine Lediard, 
and Thomas Ariel Taylor, be requested 
to carry the preceding resolutions into 
effect, and to make all the necessary 
arrangements for obtaining acceptable 
supplies.” 

Thanks having been moved to the 
Congregation at Broad Street, for the 
use of the Vestry, and to the Chair- 
man, the Meeting separated. 

(Signed) J. H. Hinton, Chairman. 

We are happy to understand that 
the number, respectability, and spirit 
of the meeting, were such as to afford 
the most encouraging indications of 
success; and that the most cordial and 
gratifying assurances were given of 
the approval and co-operation of the 
other Dissenting Congregations in 
Reading. The managers therefore 
express their hope, that the Congre- 
gation on whose behalf they act, will 
be received without scruple among 
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the body of Evangelical Dissenters ; 
and they also solicit the prayers of 
all, that the step which has been taken 
may turn out to the furtherance of the 
Gospel of Christ. 

It gives us much satisfaction to quote 
Mr. Sherman’s opinion. 

“It would have afforded me more 
pleasure if the Congregation, over 
whom it was my privilege to labour 
for nearly sixteen years, had continued 
united, but knowing that the transfer 
of the Chapel to the Establishment, by 
the Trustees, interferes with the con- 
scientious views of a large number 
who have been accustomed to worship 
there, I beg affectionately to commend 
them to the notice and care of those 
of my esteemed Brethren, whom they 
may invite to labour among them.” 

The Rev. Messrs. Hinton and Legg, 
pastors of the Baptist and Indepen- 
dent Churches in the town, have done 
themselves much honour by uniting in 
the following testimony. 

‘** Having witnessed the cause, com- 
mencement, and progress of this sepa- 
ration, we believe the Brethren who 
have been driven to take this step to 
be acting with the greatest prudence, 
and on the purest principles, and cor- 
dially commend them to the confidence 
and co-operation of such Ministers of 
Christ, as they may invite to labour 
among them.” 

We are happy to add, that a suit of 
public rooms has been fitted up, for 
the accommodation of the Dissenting 
members of the late congregation, at 
Castle Street Chapel, which has been 
so crowded, that steps must be shortly 
taken to erect a second Independent 
Chapel in the town. 





NEW CHAPEL OPENED. 

On Sunday, the 12th of June, a 
small but neat Chapel was opened at 
Stretford, about three miles from Man- 
chester, on the Chester road. Three 
sermons were preached on the occa- 
sion; that in the morning by the Rev. 
W. Howe, of Hindley; that in the 
afternoon by the Rev. R. Fletcher, of 
Manchester ; and that in the evening 
by the Rev John Griffin, of Manches- 
ter, On the Monday evening another 
sermon was delivered by the Rev. 
Dr. M‘All, of Manchester, which at- 
tracted a very considerable concourse 
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of hearers, and produced feelings of 
deep interest. 

The history of this congregation is 
peculiarly interesting. In 1827, Messrs. 
Howe and Blomily, unconnected with 
any denomivation, unaided by, and 
indeed without the cognizance of any 
other persons, turned their peculiar 
attention towards this village. They 
first delivered the hand-bills of the 
Religious Tract Society from house to 
house; they then proceeded to the 
loan of Tracts, entering into conversa- 
tion as opportunities presented them- 
selves. At length they succeeded in 
establishing prayer-meetings. In 1829 
a small chapel was erected, aud a 
Sunday-school commenced. About 
that period Mr, Howe was chosen 
pastor of a small society at Hindley, 
near Wigan; so that from that time 
the interest has been wholly under 
the management of Mr. Blomily, who, 
with the most praise-worthy zeal and 
perseverance, and with no ordinary de- 
gree of talent, for a man in his sphere 
of life, has continued to supply the 
pulpit and superintend the schools. 
A short time ago it was found neces- 
sary to provide a building of greater 
dimensions. This has accordingly 
been done chiefly by the exertions of 
Mr. Blomily, so that now a meeting- 
house has been raised, measuring 12 
yards by 12, together with a school, 
which may at any time be added to the 
chapel, ta the whole, the prospect 
is of an encouraging description, 
aod shows in the most convincing 
light how much may be effected when 
the heart of Christ fully engaged in the 
cause. 





REMOVAL OF THE CONGREGATIONAL 
CHURCH FROM WHITE ROW CHA- 
PEL, SPITALFIELDS.  - 

The church and congregation hitherto 
worshipping in White Row being, for 
the reason stated in the appeal of their 
Building Committee, under the neces- 
sity of leaving their present place of 
worship, have procured the temporary 
use of the Chapel in Bury Street, St. 
Mary Axe, become vacant in conse- 
quence of the Rev. H. Heap having 
removed to Brixton, Surry. A fare- 
well sermon was delivered in White 
Row, on Sunday evening, October 2d, 
by Mr. Townley, in which it was 
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stated that this church originated m 
the labours of the Rev Richard Paine, 
who first preached in Embroiderers’ 
Hall, Gutter Lane, and then about 
the year 1700 formed the nucleus 
of the present society. During his 
ministry they were under the necessity 
of removing from place to place, occu- 
pying successively Brewers’ Hall, Al- 
dermanbury, .Lorimers’ Hall, Moor- 
gate, Girdlers’ Hall; and finally a 
Meeting House in Petticoat Lane, 
whither they repaired in the year 
1729. 

In 1734, the Rev. John Hulme, was 
chosen pastor, but soon retiring from 
his charge, the flock was without a 
minister for several years, in conse- 
quence of which the number of its 
members was so reduced, and the 
aspect of the church became so dis- 
eouraging, that the handful remain- 
ing, resolved that they would dis- 
band; and on an appointed day had 
actually assembled for the purpose. 
At this juncture one of the few pre- 
sent declared his persuasion, thatif a 
promising young minister of the name 
of Mordecai Andrews, (grandfather of 
the Rev. Dr. Andrews, of Walworth,) 
were invited to take their oversight, 
their affairs would yet be retrieved; 
and so it proved, for this very able 
preacher, ordained over them in 1743, 
soon found the place of worship too 
small, and a removal to Artillery Lane 
Chapel was the result. After a short 
but brilliant career, Dr. Guyse was 
called upon to preach the funeral ser- 
mon of this lamented servant of Christ, 
taken away by death in the meridian 
of his days, and in the midst of his 
usefulness, 

In 1750, the eminent Edw. Hitchin 
succeeded, and the place of worship 
again proving too small, in 1755 the 
present edifice in White Row was 
reared upon ground obtained on a 
building lease, the term of which is 
now just expiring. 

In 1775, the Rev. Nathaniel Trot- 
man succeeded Mr. Hitchin; in 1794, 
Mr. Trotman was followed by the 
Rev. John Goode (brother of the late 
Rev. William Goode, of St. Anne's, 
Blackfriars,) and in 1828, the Rey. 
Henry Townley, late of Calcutta, ac 
cepted the call of the church to become 
their pastor. 
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Allusion was made to other eminent 
and valuable ministers formerly con- 
nected with this ancient sanctuary ; 
particularly to the present Bishop of 
Calcutta, who, when a child, was in- 
structed within its walls iu the great 
principles of the Gospel; also to the 
Rev. Wm. Anderson, Missionary in 
South Africa, and to the Rev. David 
Ford, of Long Melford, in Suffolk, the 
two latter having been members of 
the church. 

On the following Wednesday, Octo- 
ber 5, the White Row church and con- 
gregation took possession of the yet 
more ancient building in Bury Street, 
which was erected in the beginning of 
the last century, for the use of the dis- 
tinguished and amiable Dr. Watts and 
the Christian Society over which he 
presided ; and is associated with the 
names of eight of the memorable two 
thousand ejected ministers; viz. the 
laborious and devout Joseph Caryl, 
author of the exposition on the Book 
of Job, and in whose labours the 
church originated, the greatand learned 
Dr. Owen, and the Rev. Messrs. Bear- 
man, Ferguson, Clarkson, Loeffs, 
Chauncey, and Terry, of minor note ; 
who all in succession presided over the 
flock. In the evening, a special ser- 
vice on the occasion was conducted, 
when prayer was offered np by the 
Rev. Messrs. Mannering, Wood, and 
Davies; and appropriate addresses 
were given by the Rev. Messrs. Harry 
and Tidman. 

Vigorous efforts are, we understand, 
in contemplation, with a view to the 
erection of the intended new chapel, 
upon the freehold premises which have 
been purchased for the purpose, and 
which are most eligibly sitnated in 
Bishopsgate Street, near Union Street, 
and running back into Duke Street, 
Spitalfields; the accomplishment of 
this important object is an evident 
and great desideratum. 





OPENING OF THE NEW INDEPEN- 
DENT CHAPEL, HARLEY STREET, 
BOW, MIDDLESEX. 


On Wednesday, October 19th, this 
commodious edifice was publicly 
opened for the worship of God. On 
this pleasing occasion, Dr. Reed, of 
Wyclyffe Chapel, delivered in the 
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morning a truly impressive and ex- 
cellent sermon from 1 Cor. xv. and 
the latter part of the eleventh verse ; 
and in the evening, Dr. Morison, of 
Chelsea, gave an animated and very 
useful sermon from Ps. cxxii. 8. The 
devotional services were conducted by 
Messrs. Evans, Woodwark, Saunders, 
and Norton. After dinner, a nume- 
rous and truly interesting meeting was 
held, Thomas Wilson, Esq. of High- 
bury, inthe chair. Addresses were 
delivered by the Reverend Messrs. L. 
Cobbin, Evans, and Saunders, and by 
J. P. Parken, W. Cooke, and T. 
Greenhough, Esqrs. The congrega- 
tions were very numerous and respec- 
table; the collections of the day 
amounted to £170. and on the en- 
suing Sabbath, the total sum was in- 
creased to £218. 

While the chapel was in the course 
of erection, it was deemed advisable, 
after serious deliberation and earnest 
prayer, to attempt the formation of 
a congregation, and it was conse- 
quently intended to obtain a room in 
the vicinity. and to license it for the 
purpose of occasional preaching. No 
such place, however, could be pro- 
cured, and it was determined to em- 
ploy the vestry adjoining the cha- 
pel for the worship of God, twice on 
the Lord’s-day, and twice during the 
week. So numerous have been the 
auditories which have assembled on 
these occasions, that the chapel, al- 
though in an unfinished state, has 
been occupied, and the beneficial 
results have already exceeded the 
most sanguine expectations of the 
friends. A church was formed on 
the 2Ilst of September, and the ordi- 
nance of the Lord’s Supper has been 
twice administered by neighbouring 
pastors to the infant Society. It is 
necessary to state, that this chapel, 
which, when the galleries are com- 
pleted, will seat twelve hundred in- 
dividuals, will be regularly settled in 
trust for the use of Dissenters of the 
Independent denomination, and the 
trust deed will be so carefully pre- 
pared as to guard against the possible 
intrusion of an unsanctified and un- 
evangelical ministry. May the espe- 
cial blessing of the great Head of the 
Church permanently rest upon this 
department of his cause ! 
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STOCKWELL CHAPEL, COLCHESTER. 


In Helen’s Lane, Colchester, there 
stood an ancient Meeting House which 
was founded soon after the ejectment, 
by the venerable Owen Stockton and 
Edmund Warren, two Bartholomew 
confessors. 

As the trust deed was exceedingly 
vague, some Unitarians who had been 
appointed Trustees, in 1814 dared to 
beat in the roof of the ancient edifice 
to compel the Rev. Joseph Herrick, 
who had not long been appointed pas- 
tor, and whose tenets were offensive 
to them, tu vacate the pulpit. 

In this they succeeded, but his friends 
built for him a plain chapel on the 
other side of the way, in which he has 
continued to labour with extending 
usefulness. In May last it was closed 
for extensive alterations, which have 
been effected at the expense of more 
than £1,600. The front has been ex- 
tended to Stockwell Street, which has 
occasioned the alteration of the name. 
It isnow a handsome edifice, measuring 
within the walls 70 feet by 60. 

On Tuesday, October 4, 1836, it was 
re-opened for public worship, when 
the Rev. James Stratten, of Padding 
ton, and the Rev. James Sherman, of 
Surry Chapel, preached. The Rev. 
Messrs. Burls, of Maldon; Wells, of 
Coggeshall; Steer, of Hedingham ; 
Raven, of Hadleigh; with the Dis- 
senting Ministers of Colchester, as- 
sisted in the devotional exercises. 

George Savill, Esq., the Mayor of 
Colchester aud Treasurer to the chapel, 
reported that £1100 had been contri- 
buted before the day of opening, and 
more than £100 was collected on that 
occasion. The progress of this perse- 
cuted congregation is honourable to 
the perseverance of their pastor and to 
the fidelity of his people. 





NEW ENGLISH INDEPENDENT CHAPEL 
AT RUTHIN, IN THE VALE OF CLWYD. 


The above place of worship was 
opened on Tuesday, October [1th ; 
the Rev. Dr. Stewart, of Liverpool, 
read the Scriptures. 

The Rev. Dr. Raffles, of Liverpool, 
with his usual felicity, gave a snitable 
address, and preached an excellent 
sermon from | Tim.i. 15, .The Rev. 
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Mr. Henshaw, a venerable Wesleyan 
minister, concluded with prayer. 

Although the morning was ex- 
tremely wet, the chapel was nearly 
filled, and in the evening completely 
crowded ; when the Rev. L. M. Birrell, 
Baptist minister, from Liverpool, hav- 
ing commenced with reading and 
prayer, the Rev. Samuel Luke, of 
Chester, preached on the substantial 
unity of sentiments in the church of 
Christ; the sermon ably establishep 
the principles which had been so heau- 
tifully illustrated in the union of 
Christians of all denominations in the 
deeply interesting services of the day. 
It was followed by a collection, in 
which which the plates were carried 
by a Baptist, Independent, Wesleyan, 
and Calvinist Methodist. The Rey, 
Dr. Raffles concluded with prayer. 
In the afternoon the Welsh Calvinistic 
Methodists kiudly lent their chapel 
for a Welsh service, and made a col- 
lection for the object. 

It should be stated that this is the 


first English Independent chapel which 


has been erected in the heart of North 
Wales, and the building does credit to 
the gratuitous architectural services of 
the surveyor of Liverpool. It is 
situated on the high road from Chester 
and Liverpool, entering the town of 
Ruthin, at the head of the beautiful 
vale of Clwyd. 

It is hoped that this chapel will 
prove a blessing to the increasing 
number of English families in the 
neighbourhood, and an accommoda- 
tion to tourists from England, by 
affording them an evangelical English 
ministry in the vicinity of the most 
delightful scenery which the Princi- 
pality presents. 


NEW CHAPEL IN PROGRESS. 


On Thursday, the 29th of Septem- 
ber, the first stone of Trinity Chapel, 
with school-rooms beneath, intended 
for the use of Congregational Dissen- 
ters, was laid in the town of Arundel, 
Sussex. Previous to the ceremony, 
the Rev. W. Davis, of Hastings, deli- 
vered in the old chapel an appropriate 
address, which it is hoped will be 
given to the public in another form, 
after which the congregation adjourned 
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to the site of the intended building. 
The first stone was then laid by the 
Rev. O. T. Dobbin, the pastor, as- 
sisted by the Deacons of the church. 
Ina cavity prepared in the stone was 
deposited a bottle, containing a copy 
of‘ the Patriot,” of Monday, the 26th 
of September, the Declaration of Faith 
and Order put forth by the Congre- 
gational Union, a list of the church 
members, their rules of discipline, the 
names of the Ministers present, those 
of the principal contributors to the 
building, and a few coias. The cavity 
was closed with a brass plate, bearing 
asuitable inscription. Solemn prayer 
was offered up on the occasion by the 
Rev. J. Edwards, of Brighton; and 
the service concluded by the nume- 
rous and interested assembly sing- 
ing the Doxology. Several Ministers 
of the county were present, the ser- 
vices were well sustained and delight- 
ful,and the season altogether one long 
to be remembered. 

The dimensions of the new chapel 
are to be 58 feet by 40. It will cost 
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nearly £2000, of which about £800 
have been already contributed. The 
ground has been purchased and mu- 
nificently given by Messrs. Eversted, 
New, and W. Allin, in addition to 
their joint subscription, which amounts 
to nearly £300. In the list of con- 
tributors we see the name of Lord D. 
C. Stuart, M. P. for the borough, who 
has given £50; and that of T. Wilson, 
Esq., of Highbury, whose praise is in 
all the churches, who gives the same 
sum. 

It is hoped that the chapel will be 
completed in a few months. The 
architect is Robert Abraham, Esq., 
London. 





REMOVAL. 

The Rev. W. P. Bourne, late of 
Leek, Staffordshire, has accepted an 
unanimous invitation to be the pastor 
of the church and congregation assem- 
bling in Zion Chapel, Teignmouth, 
and commenced his stated labors there, 
on the second Sabbath in the past 
month. 


MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE, 





THE CAFFRE WAR AND THE WESLEYAN 
MISSIONARIES. 

As from various causes there exists a 
great anxiety in the minds of our readers 
to be informed respecting the circum- 
stances of the late war with the Caffres, 
and the part which the Missionaries in 
Southern Africa have taken in the ques- 
tions connected with it, we have at- 
tempted to digest and arrange the in- 
formation contained in the Parliamentary 
Papers ordered to be printed by the 
House of Commons, May 30th, 1836. 

Itis unquestionable that there has been 

rsued, for a long series of years, both 

the colonial authorities at the Cape of 
Good Hope, and by the colonists them- 
selves, a system of incursions into the 
Caffre country and of encroachment upon 
their frontiers, which is most cruel, un- 
just, and indefensible. Not only has Dr. 
Philip condemned this frontier system, but 
the Wesleyan Missionaries have recently 
avowed “ that they have always regarded 
the system, on which the Government has 
dealt with the Caffres, as operating most 
unfavourably upon their characters and 


interests.”* Under the excitement which 
a sense of wrong will ever inspire in the 
savage mind, it is not a matter of sur- 
prise that the Caffre tribes contem- 
plated an invasion, the circumstances and 
results of which, are thus given by the 
Governor, Sir B, D' Urban, in the follow- 
ing proclamation, dated 10th May, 1835. 
‘+ Whereas in the months of December 
and January last past, the Caffre chiefs 
and their tribes inhabiting the country 
along the eastern frontier of His Bri- 
tannic Majesty’s colony of the Cape of 
Good Hope, and between that line and 
the River Kye, viz.’Tyali, Macomo, Eno, 
Botma, T’Slambie, Dushani, and others, 
their connexions and dependants, with 
the concurrence and countenance of 
Hintza, chief of the country between the 
Kye and the Bashee, and paramount 
chief of Caffreland, during a period of 
established peace and amity between the 
colony and these chiefs, without provoca- 
tion, or any previous notice or declaration 
of war, suddenly and unexpectedly broke 
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into the colonial frontier along its whole 
extent, at the same time laid waste all 
the country with fire and sword, savagely 
murdered the unprepared and defence- 
less inhabitants of the farms, plundered 
and burnt their houses, carried off horses, 
cattle, sheep, &c. leaving these districts a 
desert. 

“ And whereas, with the troops of the 
— my master, I have defeated, chas- 
tised and dispersed these chiefs and their 
tribes, and overrun and conquered their 
country, and thence penetrated into that 
of Hintza, compelling him to sue for 
peace and to accept the terms of it which 
I had offered, and which he has ratified. 
And whereas it is absolutely necessary to 
provide for the future security of the 
colony against such unprovoked aggres- 
sions, which can only be done by re- 
moving these treacherous and irreclaim- 
able savages to a safer distance. 

“<I now, therefore, in the name and 
behalf of His Britannic Majesty, and by 
virtue of the power vested in me as His 
Majesty’s se paca 

‘“* Do hereby proclaim and declare, that 
the eastern boundary of the colony of the 
Cape of Good Hope is, henceforward 
extended eastward to the right bank o 
the Kye River; its new boundary, ef- 
fected by this extension, being henceforth 
a line commencing at the source of the 
Kye River in the Stormberg Mountains, 
thence following its course along the right 
(or western) bank through the White 
Kye into the Great Kye, and thence to 
the mouth of the latter. 

“From the aforesaid country, which 
they have lost by the operations of the 
war which they had so wantonly -pro- 
voked, and which they have justly for- 
feited, the above-mentioned chiefs, 
namely, "Tyali, Macomo, Eno, Botma, 
T’Slambie, Dushanie, &c. with their 
tribes, are for ever expelled, and will be 
treated as enemies if they be found 
therein.” 

Although the Governor in this procla- 
mation uses vagne and violent gene- 
ralities, yet it appears from other docn- 
ments that the invading Caffres spread 
themselves along the border districts of 
Somerset, Albany, and Uitenhage, and 
threatened a territory of nearly 500 
square miles. Their course was marked 
by all the horrors which must attend the 
incursion of semi-barbarous tribes. The 
inhabitants of the district of Albany, in 
their Memorial to Government, state 
that— 

“ Their settlement, recently so smiling, 
and which by the hand of industry had 
been reclaimed from a wilderness to the 
condition of a fertile province, has by 
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an irruption of the barbarian hordes 
been laid waste by fire and plunder ; the 
inhabitants on the line of frontier, from 
the sea upwards, for a distance of 99 
miles, have been driven from their homes 
to wander as houseless fagitives ; Many 
of their friends and relations have been 
barbarously murdered; they have been 
reduced from comfort and aftinence to 
want and poverty ; their trade has been 
annihilated ; many of the defenceless and 
unresisting traders mercilessly slain whilst 
unsuspectingly engaged in their peaceful 
avocations, and their property, to a very 
great amount, plundered and destroyed 
by the barbarian tribes.” 

These general statements they confirm 
by a reference to the records of “ the 
Board of Relief” established at Graham's 
Town in aid of the sufferers, from which 
it appears— 

* That the number of persons reduced 
to absolate destitution, and whose most 
urgent necessities have been relieved, 
amounts to 3,227 persons, who during 
this irruption have had 239 farm. honses 
destroyed by fire, and 242 pillaged of all 
their farniture and property; they have 
been plundered of 30,140 head of cattle, 
964 horses, and 55,554 sheep and goats, 
besides having had most of their crops of 
corn and stacks destroyed and scattered 
over the face of the country. The fore- 
going details do not include any of the 
residents of the Kat River settlement, 
to 1,500 of whom important relief has 
been afforded by ‘the Board,’ nor do 
they refer to those sufferers who, 
although plundered of much property, 
have not been reduced to extreme want 
and penury.” 

Major General D’Urban, proclaims that 
he has “ defeated, chastised, and dis- 
persed,” these invading tribes. How 
completely in accordance with the spirit 
of the old colonial system he effected 
this, may be gathered from the following 
paragraphs in Lord Glenelg's despatch, 
dated Dec. 26th, 1835. 

“ It would be impossible to add any- 
thing to the strength and emphasis of the 
terms in which the ravages of the Caffres 
within the districts of Albany and Somer- 
set are depicted in the papers before 
me. These expressions, however, ad- 
vance very little beyond generalities. I 
find no statement from yourself, or any 
of the officers of your government, in avy 
definite or tangible form, of the actual 
loss of life or property. That the inva- 
sion was marked by bloodshed and devas- 
tation, is a fact of which formal proof is 
of course unnecessary. That it was ac- 
companied by any outrages of which, in 
our own incursions into Caffreland, the 
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precedent, and therefore the apology, 
could not be found, is an assertion of 
which more direct evidence must be 
required. Whether, according to the 
laws of .war, as established by our own 

tice in Southern Africa, the Caffres 
abused their belligerent rights, is a ques- 
tion which would merit inquiry if our 
own subsequent conduct is to be defended 
on the plea of retaliation. It is on every 
account material to know what was the 
precise loss which the settlers sustained 
by the invasion. 

“ Your measures for repelling the in- 
vaders were conducted on a most exten- 
sive scale. You collected on the frontier 
an army of no less than 5,000 men; 
leaving one division for the protection of 
the frontier, you advanced with the 
larger portion of your troops into Caffre- 
land, on an expedition, of which the suc- 
cess never appears to have been checked, 
even fora moment. The only opposition 
which you encountered was from disor- 
ganized bodies of men skulking in their 
natural fastnesses ; and, after a campaign 
of nearly three mouths’ continuance, your 
lossin killed and wounded amounted only 
to18 men, Even of that small number, 
some appear to have lost their lives by 
such acontempt for their opponents, as 
led to acts of almost incredible temerity. 
After the date of your despatch of the 
19th June, I collect from other sources, 
that some detachment of your troops had 
been cut off by surprise. 

“ When I contrast with these results 
the fatal consequences of the war to the 
Caffres, it is impossible not to be deeply 
impressed with the inequality of the con- 
test, and the utter helplessness of their 
undisciplined hordes in an encounter with 
regular troops. The various General 
Orders published by your officers and by 
yourself, abound with accounts of the 
most formidable losses, both of life and 
property. I find no reference to the 
capture of any prisoners, but on various 
Occasions hundreds of the Caffres are 
noticed as having fallen. Amongst many 
Passages illustrative of the manner in 
which. the war was conducted by the 
British troops, I select for illustration the 
following, from a letter addressed by 
Colonel Smith to yourself on the 11th of 
Jane. ‘ The enemy, although his traces 
were numerous, fled so rapidly, that few 
were killed, and only three shots fired at 
the troops. The whole of the country 
has been most thoroughly traversed ; 
Upwards of 1,200 huts, new and old, 
have been burnt ; immense stores of corn 
imevery direction destroyed ; 215 head of 
cattle of all sorts captured ; several horses, 
and nearly 2,000 goats, have fallen into 
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our hands. The women were very nume- 
rous ; and I therefore caused them to be 
amply supplied with beef and biscuit, 
and dismissed them with the assurance 
that the atrocities of their husbands had 
made them forfeit their homes, and that 
they must move over the Kye. They all 
stated that they were anxious to do so. 
It is most gratifying to know that the 
savages being the unprovoked aggressors, 
have brought down all the misery with 
which they are now visited upon the 
heads of themselves and their families; 
and that the great day of retribution, 
and the punishment of the unprovoked 
atrocities committed by these murderous 
savages on our colonists, had ariived.’ 

“* Reading these statements at this dis- 
tance from the scene of action, I must 
own that I am affected by them in a 
manner the most remote from that which 
the writer contemplated. In the civilized 
warfare of Europe, this desolation of an 
enemy's country, notin aid of any military 
operations, nor for the security of the 
invading force, but simply and confessedly 
as an act of vengeance, has rarely oc- 
curred, and the occurrence of.it has been 
invariably followed by universal reproba- 
tion. I doubt, indeed, whether the his- 
tory of modern Europe affords an exam- 
ple even of a single case, in which, with- 
out some better pretext than that of mere 
retribution, any invaded people were 
ever subjected to the calamities which 
Colonel Smith here describes: the loss 
of their food, the spoiling of their cattle, 
the burning of their dwellings, the ex- 
pulsion of their wives and families from 
their homes, the confiscation of their pro- 
perty, and the forfeiture of their native 
country. I am, of course, aware that the 
laws of civilized nations cannot be rigidly 
applied in our contests with barbarous 
men ; for those laws pre-suppose a reci- 
procity, which cannot subsist between 
parties of whom the one is ignorant of the 
usages, maxims and religion of the other. 
But the great principles of morality are 
of immutable and universal obligation, 
and from them are deduced the laws of 
war. Of these laws the first and cardinal 
rule relating to a state of hostility is, 
that the belligerent must inflict no in- 
jary on his enemy which ia not indis- 
pensably requisite to ensure the safety of 
him by whom it is inflicted, or to promote 
the attainment of the legitimate ends of 
the warfare. Whether we contend with 
a civilized or a barbarous enemy, the 
gratuitous aggravation of the horrors of 
war, on the plea of vengeance or retribu- 
tion, or on any similar grounds, is alike 
indefensible. Now [ must profess my 
inability to discover what danger could 
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be averted, or what usefal object could 
be attained, by the desolation of the 
Caffre country, which Colonel Smith has 
described. The inhabitants had been 
tanght the utter hopelessness of a contest 
with the British force. They had learnt 
that, for their injuries, whatever they 
might be, the redress was not in their 
own power. As the conviction of their 
helplessness was thus forced upon them, 
forbearance in the use of our irresistible 
means of destruction became still more 
clearly the paramount duty of the leaders 
of His Majesty’s forces.” 

In a subsequent despatch, Feb. 17th, 
1836, the noble Secretary of State for the 
Colonies says— 

“The single remaining topic noticed 
in your Despatches, to which it seems to 
me necessary to advert, is the sommary 
which you have given of the results of the 
late war. It is as follows: 

**< In the course of the Commissioners’ 
progress in the census of the tribes of 
Gaika and T’slambie, they have ascer- 
tained that their loss during our operations 
against them has amounted to 4,000 of 
their warriors or fighting men,and among 
them many captains. Ours, fortunately, 
has not in the whole amounted to 100, 
and of these only two officers. There 
have been taken from them also, besides 
the conquest and alienation of their coun- 
try, about 60,000 head of cattle, almost 
all their goats, their habitations every 
where destroyed, and their gardens and 
corn-fields laid waste. They have, there- 
fore, been chastised, not extremely, but 
sufficiently.’ 

** T am bound to record the very deep 
regret with which I have perused this 
passage. In a conflict between regular 
troops and hordes of barbarous men, it is 
almost a matter of course that there 
should exist an enormous disproportion 
between the loss of life on either side. 
But tu consign an entire country to deso- 
lation, and a whole people to famine, is 
an aggravation of the necessary horrors 
of war, so repugnant to every just feeling, 
and so totally at variance with the habits 
of civilized nations, that I should not be 
justified in receiving such a statement 
without calling mpon you for further 
explanations. The honour of the British 
name is deeply interested in obtaining 
and giving publicity to the proofs that 
the safety of the King’s subjects really 
demanded so fearful an exercise of the 
irresistible power of his Majesty’s forces ” 

Although Hintza, the paramount chief 
of Caffreland, professed to wish for neu- 
trality, made peace with the Governor, 
and placed himself in his hands as a 
hostage, yet on his riding away from the 











company in whose charge he was, he was 
attacked by Colenel Smith, dismounted, 
and to use the words of Lord Glenelg, 
‘ He was slain when he had no longer 
the means of resistance, but covered with 
wounds, and vainly attempting to conceal 
his person in the water into which he had 
plunged as a refuge from his pursuers, 
Why the last wound was inflicted, and 
why this unhappy man, regarded with an 
attachment almost idolatrous by his peo- 
ple, was not seized by the numerons 
armed men who had reached his place of 
concealment, has never yet been ex- 
plained.” —* It is stated to me, however,” 
adds his Lordship, ‘* on evidence which it 
is impossible to receive without serious 
attention, that Hintza repeatedly cried 
for mercy; that the Hottentots present 
granted the boon, and abstained from 
killing him: that this office was then 
undertaken by Mr. Southey (the captain 
of the guides), and that then the dead 
body of the fallen chief was basely and 
inhumanly mutilated! I express no 
opinion on this subject, but advert to 
it becanse the honour of the British name 
demands that the case should undergoa 
a full investigation, which it is my purpose 
to institute.” 

This unhappy chief had received a mis- 
sion of the Wesleyan Society amongst his 
people, and it is therefore very nataral 
that the brethren should be ‘ painfully 
affected on account of his death” ‘ We 
felt, says one of them, as none but ministers 
of the gospel can feel, when we heard of the 
man being suddenly cut off, to whom 
several of us had repeatedly addressed 
the admonitions and offers of the gospel, 
but whose love of his vices, and deep- 
rooted superstitions, rendered our efforts 
for his spiritual benefit ineffectual.” 

These melancholy details supply abund- 
ant illustration of the spirit that is 
cherished against the Caffres, by the 
colonial anthorities, Every Christian Mis- 
sionary, however, ought to have felt some- 
thing like manly indignation at such 
wanton acts of violence and outrage. 

After the war had closed, Governor 
D’Urban began to apprehend that his 
sangninary treatment of the natives 
would be the subject of animadver- 
sion with the Home Government, and 
therefore looking around him for some 
testimony to justify his conduct, he 
availed himself of the courtly proceedings 
of the Wesleyan Missionaries to sustain bis 
character. Speaking of the Missionaries 
stationed at Buntingville, Morley, Butter- 
worth, and Clarksbury, he says,— 

“The situation of all these had been 
long very precarious, and had of late 
become more than ever perilous, as 
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addition to their other causes of appre- 
hension, it was well known that Hintza 
had evinced a very hostile feeling towards 
them, from the indulgence of which, 
indeed, he was only deterred by our 
coming. They have now, every one of 
them, been sately brought into the colony, 
with all their effects, to the number of 
100 British subjects of all ages, and with- 
out loss or disaster of any kind on the way. 

“ The residence of these missionaries 
had, besides, become utterly tiseless to the 
interests of religion; for they all acknow- 
ledged to me, with the reluctance natural 
to such an admission, but with the 
expression of their sincere conviction, 
that in the course of their long and dili- 
geut labours, although they had been, 
as they hoped, successful in the con- 
version of many of the race of Hot- 
tentots and of Fingoes, they could not 
flatter themselves that they had ever 
made a lasting and salutary impression 
upon one of the race of Caffres; and 
that they not at all inaptly compare the 
latter to wolves (which in trath they 
resemble very much) which, if they be 
caught young, may be brought (for their 
own interests and gratification in the 
matter) to an appearance of tameness, 
but which invariably throw it off, and 
appear in all their native fierceness of the 
woods, as soon as the temptation of 
blood and ravage, which never fail to 
elicit their natural ferocity, presents 
itself to their instinctive thirst for it.” 

In the same letter, referring to his 
warlike measures and to the expulsion of 
the Caffres from their own country to the 
eastward of the Kye River, he says— 

“ Letit not be said that it is undaly 
harsh or severe to the savages expelled ; 
for, be it remembered, these had all, 
deeply and without provocation, dipped 
their hands in English blood; that they 
had involved whole districts in ruin and 
devastation, and that they had lost the 
country in question by the operations of 
a war which they had themselves so wan- 
tonly provoked. And here it may not be 
irrelevant to cite the opinion of a most 
benevolent and humane clergyman, Mr. 
Shrewsbury, chief of the Wesleyan mis- 
sion in the colony, long resident among 
the Caffres, and experienced as well in 
their character as in colonial frontier 
history. It will be found in the Enclo- 
sure No. 14; and although its author is a 
man of peace and of religion, a teacher of 
the gospel, and, as all who know him will 
vouch, in every regard a most pious and 
exemplary Christian minister, I think my 
measures are not quite so severe as those 
which he, in his conscience, considers 
necessary, and openly recommends.” 
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The Enclosure 14, is Mr.Shrewsbury’s 
letter of advice to Colonel Smith, which 
is as follows :— 

“ Sir, 

“In accordance with your wishes I 
respectfully present for your considera- 
tion a few thoughts on the principles to 
be adopted in reference to the Caffre 
tribes. 

* Article 1. The chiefs who have in- 
vaded the colony to forfeit their chieftain- 
ship; and their people to forfeit their 
country, their arms, and their property. 
This end accomplished, the righteousness 
of British law, and the equity of British 
judges, may decide the rest. 

** Article 2, Deserters from the British 
government who may have taught the 
Caffres the use of arms, to be punished 
with rigour. 

** Article 3. The actual murderers of 
British subjects to be every where de- 
manded, and, when obtained, executed on 
the spot; that the Caffres may see that 
murder with Britons is an unpardonable 
crime. Every chieftain to be informed 
that if he substitute innocent persons for 
the really guilty, the chieftain himself 
will forfeit his own life, as being himself 
the friend of murderers, and the cause of 
the shedding of innocent blood, under 
the colour of law and justice. 

** Article 4. The chiefs who profess 
friendship towards the colony to be in- 
formed that, if they allow our enemies 
shelter in their territory, or connive at 
the concealment of colonial cattle or 
property, they will at once be considered 
as enemies, and dealt with accordingly. 

“ Article 5. In conducting the war, the 
advice of the Dutch, and of well-informed 
British civilian settlers, will be of great 
advaniage, and superior to a strict ob- 
servance of military tactics, as observed 
in European warfare. In thickets and 
ravines caution must be used to avoid 
falling into ambuscades, &c. 

* Article 6. Calculating on the ulti- 
mate success of our arms, since ours is 
the righteous cause, on the termination 
of the war: 

“1, The neutral country to be occu- 
pied by the British, to prevent the Caf- 
fres from lurking in the Fish River 
bush. 

‘2. Caffre offenders whose lives 
may be spared, to be employed in 
making highroads in every part of Caf- 
freland ; if necessary, even to Natal; 
their labour as convicts being a visible 
proof of the punishments mercifully 
inflicted on those who might have lost 
their lives, &c. 

“ 3, An universal registration of Caf- 
fres to be effected ; every man wearing 
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on his neck a thin plate of tin, contain- 
ing his name, and the name of his 
chief, which will be to him a passport 
of peace, and the absence of it a token 
of enmity. They will both serve to 
identify offenders, and enable the 

British government at once to know 

the number and strength of the frontier 

tribes. 

“4, British agents to reside in Caf- 
freland to carry this registration into 
effect, and otherwise subserve the great 
principles of justice and mercy which 
benefit all people who are indirectly 
controlled by the government and laws 
of Britain. 

“ (Signed) W. J. Shrewsbury.” 
Anxious still further to fortify himself 

against the attack he anticipated, the 
Governor adds, in the close of the same 
despatch— 

“Tam not aware that I can usefully 
add anything in the way of detail of 
what has passed; as, however, I have 
reason to believe that the important mea- 
sure of extension will be assailed by Dr. 
Philip, and of course by the London mis- 
sion, on the ground of injustice in itself, 
and very probably (since it is a party 
peculiarly liable to exaggeration in state- 
ment, where an object or theory is to be 
supported) of severity in its execution, I 
think it may be right to inclose an ad- 
dress (that otherwise I should not have 
done) which [ have received from the 
whole body of the Wesleyan missivn here, 
seven in number, all well versed in the 
subject by long residence in Caffreland, 
and all intimately acquainted with the 
passing events of the period, since they 
were residing in various parts of it, or on 
the immediate frontier, when the Caffre 
cvalition attacked the colony, and have 
continued so ever since; and I consider 
the unqualified opinion which this ad- 
dress gives on the subject of no little 
value, since, collectively and individually, 
the characters, doctrine and proceedings 
of this missionary body will bear the 
strictest scrutiny, and since their in- 
formation is derived from close and per- 
sonal observation.” 

The document referred to will speak 
for itself. 

** May it please your Excellency, 
“1. We, the Wesleyan Missionaries 

of Albany and Caffreland, assembled in 
Graham’s Town this 2d day of June, 
1835, to deliberate on the concerns of 
the Wesleyan missions in Caffraria, feel 
it our duty, as Christian ministers, to 
acknowledge the numerous instances of 
your Excellency’s kind towards us, 
for which our unanimous thanks are 
hereby tendered to your Excellency. 
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‘3. Lamentable and distressing as the 
events of the Caffre war have been, as 
well towards the Caffres themselves as 
the colonists, we are yet consoled with 
the reflection that, so far as the Colonial 
Government is concerned, it has been 
conducted in accordance with the prin. 
ciples of justice and of mercy. We know, 
in common with our countrymen, that 
the Caffres were themselves the aygres- 
sors; and that they most wantonly, 
cruelly, and ungratefully commenced 
this war, with a people who sought and 
desired their welfare and prosperity; 
yet, to deny the righteousness of God 
in our public calamities would be equi- 
valent to a renunciation of the Chris. 
tianity we profess; while, to trace the 
correspondence between those calamities 
and our sins, is unquestionably a sound ap- 
plication of its holy principles to their le- 
gitimate purpose. When a considerable 
portion of the publie revenue is drawn trom 
licensed houses, where intemperance is en- 
couraged, and where multitudes amongst 
the people greedily avail themselves of 
that encouragement, to indulge with- 
out restraint a thirst for ardent spirits, 
in places where poison is legally sold, it 
cannot be unjust in the Almighty to waste 
such a revenue in an expensive war, or 
to cause such a people, in various ways, 
to feel the miseries resulting from the 
irruption of hostile tribes on their bor- 
der. We crave your Excellency’s indul- 
gence for venturing on the above mo- 
mentuons remark; and beg leave most 
respectfully to assure your Excellency, 
that it proceeds not from the wild spirit 
of dissatisfaction which is, in the present 
day, so clamourously expressed in various 
parts of the British Empire, but from 
the honest plainness of -Englishmen and 
of Christians, who love their constitu- 
tion and their country, and ardently de- 
sire its universal prosperity. 

**3. To your Excellency’s fatherly care 
some of us are mainly indebted for the 
preservation of our lives; and the ar- 
rangements your Excellency made for 
our safety and comfort in the camp, and 
in travelling to the colony, which ar- 
rangements were humanely carried into 
effect by all who were under your Ex- 

Hency’s « d; the considerate at- 
tention of your Excellency to the neces- 
sities of the natives associated with 
us in onr distresses, and the condescen- 
sion which has marked your Excellency’s 
intercourse with us, whenever circum- 
stances have rendered an interview with 
your Excellency necessary or desirable, 
all lay us ander a lasting debt of grati- 
tude which we feel cannot be easily re- 
paid. May the God whom we serve re- 
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ward your Excellency with his eternal 
love and favour. 

« 4, Sensible that we can most effec- 
tually discharge the duties of our high 
and holy calling, as well as best serve our 
revered Sovereign, and promote the in- 
terests of our country, by steadily pur- 
suing our own work in our proper sphere, 
we should not have obtruded ourselves 
on your Excellency’s notice by the for- 
mal presentation of an address, had we 
not felt that the omission thereof might be 
justly deemed a dereliction of our public 
daty; and now, having performed this 
duty, we return to our retirement, with 
high sentiments of respect, esteem and 
affection for your Excellency, and with 
hearty wishes for the health, long life 
and happiness both of your Excellency, 
and of your Excellency’s family. 

“ Signed, in behalf of the meeting, 

“W. J. Shrewsbury, Chairman. 
“ W. B. Boyes, Secretary.” 

Before we make any remarks of our 
own on this document, we are happy to 
quote the following passages from the 
able, elaborate, and most Christian re- 
ply of Lord Glenelg, which we have al- 
ready quoted. 

“I tind, however, both in the procla- 
mation which you published at Graham’s 
Town, and in your despatches to me, ex- 
pressions, of which it is the object to show 
that the total and incurable depravity of 
the Caffres is such as to place them, not 
only beyond the pale of civilized society, 
but even beyond the range of those prin- 
ciples which regulate the hostilities of 
more cultivated nations. From this re- 
presentation it would seem to follow, 
that in the case of such enemies there 
is no room for those avxious deliberations, 
in which | have thought myself bound to 
engage, respecting the justice of the 
cause of war. In your proclamation of 
the 10th of May, you denounce these 

ople as ‘irreclaimable savages ;" and 
in your despatch of the 19th of June, 
you observe, that the Hottentots and 
Fingoes ‘ not at all inaptly compare the 
Caffres to wolves, which in truth they 
resemble very much, which, if they be 
caught young, may be brought, for their 
own interest and gratification in the 
matter, to an appearance of tameness, but 
which invariably throw it off and appear 
in ali their native fierceness of the woods, 
80 soon as the temptation of blood and ra- 
vage, which never fails to elicit their na- 
tural fierceness, presents itself to their 
instinctive thirst for it.’ 

“It would be difficult for me to de- 
scribe the pain with which I have read 
and laid before His Majesty the pre- 
ceding passage. I am well aware with 
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what prompt and earnest humanity you 
applied your mind, shortly after your 
arrival in the colony, to the improvement 
of the social condition of the Caffres; 
and I would venture to refer the views 
and feelings expressed in the words 
which I have quoted, to the passing ex- 
citement of the hostilities in which you 
were engaged, You will, | am sure, con- 
cur with me cordially in reprobating the 
practical consequences which in so many 
regions of the globe have been enforced 
and palliated, if not directly justified, by 
similar reproaches cast indiscriminately 
on the uncivilized men with whom the 
natives of Europe, or their descendants, 
have been brought into contact Having 
classed their fellow creatures among the 
wild beasts of the forest, these claim- 
ants to the exclusive title of human 
beings, have found little difficulty in 
detending, at least to their own satisfac- 
tion, whatever measures were necessary 
for the subjugation or destruction of the 
common enemy. Abhorrentas such con- 
duct is from your own temper and cha- 
racter, I must express my regret that 
you should, even through inadvertence, 
have given any countenance to it by the 
employment of the terms alluded to; 
terms not used in any careless discourse, 
or hasty writing, but in a despatch ad- 
dressed to His Majesty’s Government for 
their guidance on a practical question of 
the utmost importance and difficulty. 

** 1 am further constrained to record 
my dissent from the unfavourable esti- 
mate which you have formed of the Caffre 
character. Referring to the great mass 
of evidence which it has been my duty 
to examine, I find it replete with proofs 
of a directly opposite tendency. 1 learn 
that amongst this proscribed race, Chris- 
tian missionaries have passed many years 
respected, honoured and secure. It is 
placed beyond dispute that at the very 
moment when the countrymen of those 
missionaries were harassing Caffreland 
with incessant patrols and commandoes, 
the teachers of religion, relying implicitly 
on the honour and good faith of the 
tribes, continued to receive kindness and 
protection. 

* In the midst of all the calamities inci- 
dent to their situation in our immediate 
neighbourhood, the Caffres, under the 
guidance of their Christian ministers, 
have built places of public worship ; 
have formed various congregations ot 
proselytes, or of learners; have erected 
schvol-houses, and sent their children 
thither for instruction. In the mean- 
while no inconsiderable advance has been 
made in agriculture and in commerce. 
A trade, variously estimated, but not 
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amonnting to less than £30,000 per an- 
pum in the purchase of European com- 
modities, had been established on the fron- 
tier, and as many as 200 British traders 
were living far beyond the boundaries 
of the colony, protected only by the in- 
tegrity and the humanity of the un- 
civilized natives. 

‘To such a people the character of 
‘irreclaimable savages’ cannot with jus- 
tice be assigned. Nor indeed, even if 
well founded, would this reproach come 
with a good grace from us, unless it can 
be asserted that we have, as a Govern- 
ment, fairly brought to the test of ex- 
periment whether they can or cannot be 
reclaimed. 

‘* Quitting a topic on which I have not 
entered without unaffected reluctance 
and pain, [ proceed to the next argument 
on which you rest the vindication of 
your measures against the Caffres. It 
is drawn from the authority due to the 
opinion of their own Christian teachers. 

“In your despatch of the 21st of Ja- 
nuary you observe, that ‘ all the mis- 
sionaries on the border, men of peace 
and religion, concur in one opinion of 
the wanton atrocity of the invasion, and 
of the impossibility of any other remedy 
than that of the sword.’ This statement, 
however, was evidently made under a 
misapprehension of the real facts of the 
case. I have before me the conclusive proof 
that the missionaries of the London and 
Glasgow Societies instead of regarding the 
invasion as a wanton and unprovoked 
act, considered it as a natural re-action 
on the part of the Caffres against a series 
of extreme and intolerable oppressions., 
So far are they from thinking the sword 
the only remedy, that, on the contrary, 
they insist, even with importunity, on the 
certain efficacy of other methods, of which 
kindness, conciliation and justice should 
form the basis. 

“The Wesleyan missionaries, in an ad- 
dress professing to be offered in the 
name of the whole body, though signed 
only by Messrs. Shrewsbury and Boyes, 
support your measures, and pronounce an 
unqualified condemnation of the Caffres 
Whatever might be my own opinion of 
the tone and character of that address, 
and of the topics which its authors have 
selected, I should not scruple to allow 
to their declarations all the weight due 
to the sacred office which they sustain, 
if [had not found amongst the enclosures 
in your despatch of the 19th of Jane, 
Mr. Shrewsbary's letter of the 10th of 
January, 1835. After the perusal of 
that document, I must plainly say that I 
cannot attach the slightest value to that 
gentleman’s judgment on the present 
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occasion. You-state yourself not to have 
been prepared to adopt measures so 
severe as those which he there recom. 
mended, It was scarcely necessary for 
you to have taken the trouble of giving 
me such an assurance. ‘Trusting that the 
highly respectable body to which Mr, 
Shrewsbury belongs will promptly dis. 
avow all participation in the opinions 
which he has recorded, and the counsels 
which he has given, respecting the con- 
duct to be observed towards the Caffres, 
and hoping that on mature reflection they 
will be retracted by their author, [ 
spare myself the pain and humiliation of 
any more particular comment on the do- 
cument in question.” 

Now we feel compelled to record our 
deep regret that the seven Wesleyan 
missionaries, headed by their superin. 
tendent, Mr. Shrewsbury, should have so 
committed themselves aa to declare that 
this murderous and cruel campaign “ had 
been conducted in accordance with the 
principles of justice and mercy!” What 
could induce them to andertake this 
eulogy on a war that has been univer. 
sally reprobated? “ We felt that the 
omission might be justly deemed a de- 
reliction of our public duty!” Public 
datv! Why then did not the missionaries 
of three other societies, labouring in 
that colony, or on its frontier; why did 
not they join in the same? No, they 
would not sanctify such violence to 
please any Governor under heaven, bat 
chose to show “ their honest plainness” 
not in calling the natives “ wolves” —not 
in writing a homily against the trade in 
ardent spirits, which onght to be re- 
proved, when there is no greater abomi- 
nation to condemn, but in standing apart 
from the sanguinary men who had so’ 
inhbumanly butchered the poor savages 
for whose welfare they left their homes 
and their country. 

In January last, Lord Glenelg for- 
warded to the Wesleyan Missionary So- 
ciety Mr. Shrewsbury's paper, addressed 
to Lieutenant Colonel Smith. It was laid 
before the Committee of that Institution, 
and Dr. Bunting, in communicating the 
result of their deliberations, designates it 
a “‘ very censurable paper.” 

All the Resolutions of the Committee 
it is not necessary to transcribe, the fol- 
lowing records their judgment upon the 
step Mr. Shrewsbury took in the busi- 
ness. 

“ That the Committee feel themselves 
painfully but imperatively compelled, by 
a sense of public duty, to record their 
most entire and unqualified disapproba- 
tion of the step unhappily taken by Mr. 
Shrewsbury on this occasion. They judge 
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that the advice given by him to the com- 
mander of the forces then abont to pro- 
ceed against the Caffre invaders of the 
colony, if understood in its obvious and 
literal meaning, was in various particulars 
most unwarrantable and revolting to the 
principles and feelings of humanity and 
religion; and if even it were possible for 
a moment to suppose that any circum- 
stances could have justified such recom- 
mendations as he gave, it was stil! highly 
unbecoming the station and character of 
a minister of the Gospel of peace, and 
contrary to the standing instructions 
which this Society gives to all its mission- 
aries, that he should interfere at all, even 
though requested by the military autho- 
tities, in the discussion of questions of 
this nature, or that he should take any 
part, directly or indirectly, in the sug- 
gestion of measures bearing an aspect of 
auch extreme severity.” 

When Mr. Shrewsbury was called npon 
to explain his letter, he presented the 
Committee with alengthened document, 
which we need not transcribe, as Dr. 
Bunting acknowledges it to be “ far 
from satisfactory.” 

We hold that while Mr. Shrewsbury, 
the Superintendant, is doubly culpable in 
writing such a letter to Col. Smith, yet 
ali his brethren are highly censurable for 
lending themselves to uphold that system, 
which one of their number has since 
pointedly condemned. But we confess 
we regard the whole affair as a melan- 
choly illustration of Wesleyan Methedist 
policy—a policy which we fear too often 
regards circumstances rather than prin- 
ciples; and we will deal frankly with our 
brethren, and tell them plainly, that if 
they wish to stand well with an en- 
lightened and humane community, they 
must show that they have higher objects 
than to win the smiles of colonial Gover- 
nors, or the eulogies of Tory Statesmen. 

It is but just to the Wesleyan Mis- 
tionary Society, to state that they have 
put forth an advertisement, requesting 
their friends to suspend their judgment 
on this case, till all the papers are pub- 
lished, but at the same time we must ex- 
press our conviction, that there is nothing 
in the evidence that has been given before 
the Aboriginal Committee of the House of 
Commons that can materially affect the 
credit of the documents from which we 
have compiled the preceding narrative. 

We must close this article by quoting 
the concluding paragraph of Lord 
Glenelg’s admirable letter. 

“ The loss of money, however serious, 
ason every account it is, would yet be 
the least of the causes of that regret 
with which the people of Great Britain 
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would be affected by the continuation 
of these hostilities. It is a melancholy 
and humiliating, but an indisputable 
truth, that the contiguity of the subjects 
of the nations of Christendom with un- 
civilized tribes has invariably produced 
the wretchedness and decay, and not 
seldom the utter extermination, of the 
weaker party. This uniform result must 
be attributed, not to any necessary cause, 
but to the sinister intlnence of those evil 
passions which in such circumstances find 
bat too much to provoke, and too little 
to restrain them. Of all the chapters in 
the history of mankind, this is perhaps 
the most degrading. Nor is there any 
one great course of events on which 
every humane mind dwells with such 
settled aversion and shame, as on that 
which records the intercourse between 
the Christian States of Europe and the 
heathen nations of America and Africa. 
I know not that a greater real calamity 
could befal Great Britain than that of 
adding Southern Africa to the list of the 
tegions which have seen their aboriginal 
inhabitants disappear under the wither- 
ing influence of European neighbour- 
hood. It is indeed a calamity reducible 
to no certain standard or positive mea- 
surement, but it involves whatever is 
most to be dreaded, in bringing upon our- 
selves at once the reproaches of mankind 
and the weight of national guilt. I do 
not say nor mean to imply, that those 
fearful desolations which Colonel Smith’s 
letters record are justly liable to this 
censure: but thinking that we were the 
real aggressors, not indeed in the actual 
warfare, yet in the series of events by 
which it was preceded and provoked, [ 
feel that if it be continued for a day or an 
hour longer than the necessity of self- 
defence plainly requires, we shall not be 
able to rescue ourselves from the re- 
proach of having exerted our superiority 
needlessly and unjustly to crush a peo- 
ple, whose impotent resistance leaves 
room for no feelings but those of com- 
passion. 

** These views I am well assured will be 
partaken by the generous, humane, and 
Christian people over whom itis His Ma- 
jesty’s glory and happiness to reign. Sym- 
pathizing with every justand honourable 
sentiment of the subjects of the British 
Crown, His Majesty has commanded me 
to express his solicitude for the protec- 
tion of the Aborigines of Sonthern 
Africa, and his repugnance to sanction 
any enlargement of his dominions of 
which their sufferings would be the price. 
You are aware that in the session of Par- 
liament of 1834, the House of Commons 
especially invoked His Majesty’s pro- 
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tection for these defenceless people, and 
received from the King an assurance of 
His Majesty’s determination to act in 
this respect in accordance to their wishes. 
In the spirit of that assurance | am com- 
manded to issue these instructions; nor 
will His Majesty regard his pledge as 
redeemed until he can present to his 
people the proofs of the establishment 
of a system of border policy advan- 
tageous alike for the Caffres and for the 
colony.” 


THE CHURCH RATE ABOLITION SOCIETY, 


A large and effective public meeting 
was held at the City of London Tavern, 
on Werinesday, the 19th day of October, 
1836, for the purpose of forming the 
Church-rate Abolition Society; Charles 
Lushington, Esq. M.P. in the Chair’; at 
which the following resolutions were car- 
ried unanimously. 

1. That while this meeting disclaim all 
hostile feeling to the present adminis- 
tration, and are grateful for the enlight- 
ened measures on Marriage and General 
Registration, which have been introduced 
and carried into law; they are, never- 
theless, constrained to lament that the 
Government have been backward to pro- 
pose the extinction of the odious impost 
of Church Rate ; and to fear, from va- 
rious intimations, that they are not now 
prepared with a satisfactory measure on 
that subject. 

2. That, under these circumstances, 
this méeting regard it as their imperious 
duty, to declare it to be their deliberate 
and fixed judgment, that the Church 
Rate is a tax unjust to the Dissenter, 
since it compels him to support a religious 
system which his conscience disapproves ; 
disgraceful to the Churchman, since it 
implies unwillingness to meet the ex- 
penses of his own worship ; and impolitic 
in the Government, since it creates vex- 
atious distinctions and discussion amongst 
citizens, and especially since the legis- 
lature have conceded the principle in the 
case of Ireland. 

3. That this Meeting do not ask for an 








alteration of the Rate; they demand its 
utter extinction. That it is not with them 
a question of mode, nor a question of 
value, be it more or less, but that it is a 
question of principle. That they must 
regard any attempt, come from whence 
it may, to give the impost a less palpable 
and obtrusive character, by blending it 
with the general taxation of the country 
as weak and futile in itself; as an insult 
not only to their consciences, but to their 
understandings also; and as calculated 
to throw difficulties in the way of the 
peaceful collection of the revenue. 

4. That a Society be now formed, under 
the denomination of the Church Rate 
Abolition Society, for the purpose of 
using all constitutional means by peace- 
able but firm, consentaneous, and yi- 
gorous action, to effect the abolition of the 
unjust and vexatious impost of Church- 
rates ; and that the following gentlemen 
be the Committee of the Society, with 
power to add totheir number :— 

Robert Besley, Henry Bateman, Thos, 
Brown, Thomas Challis, Josiah Conder, 
Emanuel Cooper, Joseph East, Jobn 
Haddon, William Juhnson, Roger Lee, 
J, Remington Mills, James Peachey, 
Thomas Pewtress, Richard Peek, Apsley 
Pellatt, James Powell, Edward Smith, 
David Wire, Joshua Wilson, and Thomas 
Wilson. 

5. That in the opinion of this meeting 
it is desirable that a general Meeting of 
Delegates from local Societies, formed to 
effect the abolition of Church Rates, 
Should be held in London previously to 
the opening of the next session of Par- 
liament. 

6. That the thanks of this meeting be 
presented to Charles Lushington, Esq., 
M. P., for his able and impartial conduct 
in the chair. 

We cordially wish that this Society may 
be vigorously sustained by the Dissenters 
throughout the kingdom, that the dis- 
agreeable litigations which have so long 
existed may be for ever terminated in the 
next ion of Parliament 








ACKNOWLEDGMENTS AND MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


Favours have been received from Rev. Drs. Redford—Henderson—Morison— 
Bennet—Matheson, and Payne.—Rev. Messrs- J. Wall — J. Tarnbull—O. T. Dobbin 
—H. Townley—W. Davis—James Yates—George Smith—John Harris—Thos. Binney 
— Thomas Morell—R. W. Hamilton—A. Tidman—A. Jones— W. P. Bourne—Wm 


Fordyce—John Bowes. 


Also from Messrs. J. Sabine—W. Ellerby —W. Stroud, M.D.—M. H. Jones—J. E. 

We regret that the December Magazine for 1835 has been long out of print. 

It is intended to commence a new and improved Series of this Magazine in January 
next, and we trust that our friends and subscribers will employ their influence to 


extend its circulation, in the coming year. 


In our Supplement we shall print entire the Marriage and Registration Acts, with 


marks and suggestions connected therewith. 
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